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CHAPTER XIII. 
HIS TESTIMONY. 


HAT strange fainting fit had no ill results so far as the health 
of Virginia was concerned; and, by somewhat frightening 
Hermione, it served to bring her and Richard for the time at least 
closer together than they had been of late; so that for the next 
ten days conjugal life at the Abbey ran on the smoothest casters to 
be found. Mr. Lascelles, holding that stone in his sleeve which he 
meant to fling with such a true aim at the dinner, forbore to interfere. 
This delusive brief St. Martin’s summer did not trouble him, and 
would make the coming storm all the more effective by contrast. 
Wherefore, undisturbed by the subtle suggestions of her Director— 
suggestions which always cast so much trouble into her soul and so 
much sorrow into her life—made to feel at peace with herself and 
suffered to remain at peace with her husband, Hermione came back 
to her sweetest self, and was almost as happy as she had been in © 
the first years of her married life. 

Her very relations with Mr. Lascelles added to her happiness, 
because adding to the movement, the excitement, the interest, the 
affections of her days. Delicately flattered and spiritually caressed 
by him as she was—performing this little penance and that little task 
for him in pleasant obedience and constant remembrance—feeling him 
always as a warm and vital spiritual influence about her—and living 
in a secret romance, not only negatively sinless but positively holy, 
and all the more delightful because it was secret-—she had everything 
that she most desired ; and, action and reaction operating according to 
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their laws, her renewed tenderness for Richard was increased by her 
love for Mr. Lascelles, as her pleasure with the vicar added to her 
happiness with her husband. ‘Thus, time flew fast on golden wings 
for the next ten days ; and when the eventful evening came, the fair 
woman surpassed herself in beauty of person and sweetness of mood. 

She had never looked so well, and had never been dressed with 
such a prodigality of wealth and luxury. Her dress was “ moonlight” 
coloured satin—the palest shade of that blue which is as much green 
as blue and more grey than either—with a good deal of fine white 
lace and silver embroidery about it. She wore diamonds in her hair 
and round her neck; and their flash and play of light lifted up into life 
what else might have been delicacy refined into insipidity. She did 
not look more than twenty-five years of age, with her fair innocent 
face crowned by the curly golden hair among which the diamonds 
sparkled—her beautiful round white arms, with one diamond band 
on each—her softly moulded figure that had bloomed into generosity 
without losing its grace, and of which the throat was as round and 
smooth, the shoulders as finely modelled and as exquisitely polished 
as when she was first Richard Fullerton’s wife, and the acknowledged 
belle of the county ; and she looked as happy as she was beautiful 
—and felt what she looked. She was the very ideal of a lovely 
woman in her prime, possessing every quality which men most admire 
and every virtue which they most adore. But she had neither rea- 
soning faculty nor self-reliance ; which was no subject of regret to 
Mr. Lascelles ; while Richard, who had dominated her by love, and 
had lived their joint life in his own way, had never yet found out that 
this sweet echo of his will was only an echo and not a response, and 
that any one else who chose to take the trouble could waken it as 
well as he had done—and it might be even better. 

This past week of happiness with her husband, her veiled romance 
with Mr. Lascelles, her conscience at rest and her imagination at 
fever-heat—all had brightened and embellished her to a marvellous 
extent ; so that people looked at her twice, to see what she had 
done to herself ; and Lady Maine, a hard-featured, stalwart kind of 
woman, five feet ten inches high and portly in proportion, stared at her 
curiously ; then turning to Miss Molyneux, said, in not too discreet 
a whisper:— 

“How wonderfully young Mrs. Fullerton looks to be the mother 
of that great girl there! It is almost indelicate ; they look more 
like sisters than mother and daughter. Does she paint or dye? or 
what is it? It is quite unnatural !” 

To which Aunt Catherine answered mysteriously: “It is the 
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saints. Ever since she came over she has been like this. The 
saints do it for her at night. She looks as if she were fed on heavenly 
cream and roses ; and so she is.” 

For her reward Miss Molyneux was set down in the great 
creature’s mind as certainly insane ; and with a smothered kind of 
groan, which the irreverent would have called a grunt, Lady Maine 
moved away. She was afraid of mad people, she said when relating 
the occurrence to her friends; and, being a Protestant of the 
Protestants, would as soon have believed in the gods of Greece as 
in the saints of Christendom, and indeed thought reliance on the 
one no more idolatrous than faith in the other. 

For the rest, Virginia, in her favourite white, with one row 
of pearls round her slender throat, and even more ethereal in 
appearance than usual, was the fair, sweet, natural nun, standing 
there as a spectator rather than an actor—looking on at the gay 
world, but not in it nor of it. She was not sad nor sorrowful, not 
pinched nor meagre, and still less censorious than either ; she was 
simply out of place in what is called “ society,” and out of harmony 
with her present state of luxury. She was like some pure spirit lost 
out of its natural sphere, wandering for a while through the grosser 
world of men, waiting for the time when she might return home to 
the heaven she had left. 

Aunt Catherine, still doing penance for her presumption in think- 
ing that she, a wretched little potsherd, had been chosen as a vessel 
of grace for the reception of the divine essence, was in a black dress 
of sober cut, in imitation of the Sister’s style. Hitherto she had 
been noted for the multitudinous flounces and furbelows with which 
she had hooped herself round, and for the miniature market-garden 
that she had been accustomed to pile on the top of her odd little 
bullet-shaped head. And as she was short and very stout, with a 
round, rosy face, and hairs so thinly planted as to show great shining 
tracts of scalp beneath, her ornate fashions had always been made 
occasion of much sarcasm and quizzing from her friends. But to-night 
she was just as conspicuous in another way. She had on a black alpaca 
gown that was like a riding habit, scanty, perfectly plain and showing 
the lines of her rotund figure as distinctly as her flounces and furbelows 
had exaggerated them ; while, scorning ornament or disguise, she 
had braided her poor little wisps of hair plainly on each side of her 
head, and tied them up into a knot behind which a small memnatend 
would have covered. 

Theresa, looking thin and feverish, was also in black, but of 
lighter material and more graceful form. She had placed a few white 
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chrysanthemums about her, and looked as if in half-mourning, 
Sombre tones suited the state of her own feeling, which was too in- 
tense not to be tragic ; and the scentless white flowers were associated 
in her mind with the church decorations on the day that had given 
her the fever which she mistook for ecstasy, the spiritual assurance 
which with her meant human love. 

Pretty Beatrice in cream-colour—warmer than Virginia’s dead 
white—had gold sequins round her head and neck. Her soft, cling- 
ing drapery, and the gold of the coins which gave life to the tender 
tone of that drapery, suited the sleepy oriental style of beauty which 
she had come by, no one knew how. But as nature never lies, there 
must have been some eastern graft somewhere in the family tree, 
for the large dark heavy-lidded eyes, the reddish-gold crisp and curly 
hair—every hair of which was as if alive and separate, making a misty 
cloud about her when she let it fall—the richly-coloured carmine of 
cheek and lip set against the soft peach-like groundwork of her skin, 
the very hands and feet and unconscious grace of her indolent pose— 
all was eastern, without the possibility of denial ; so was her placid 
temper, gentle and plastic to indolence, but traversed by a vein of 
potential passion which circumstances might call forth, but which 
was as yet dormant. 

Lady Maine had clothed her voluminous person in a much-be- 
frilled dress of hard deep red ; and Mrs. Nesbitt, with her gentle face 
and matronly figure, was in grey covered down by black lace. 

They made a pretty combination of colour and effect as they 
stood or sat about the room ; and though a holy man and an avowed 
celibate, Mr. Lascelles complimented most of them personally, and 
expressed his approbation of their appearance. By the way, he 
seemed to consider himself in some sort the master of the feast, and 
more than once, ignoring Richard as if he had not been in existence, 
went forward to greet the entering guests, whom he then took to 
Hermione. But how could any one resent the actions of a man with 
such a graceful bearing, such heroic self-possession, and such sublime 
unconsciousness of the possibility of giving offence as characterized 
the vicar of Crossholme ? 

Going up to Hermione, he said that she was like a dream—“ one 
of a dream of fair women, such as poets imagine and painters 
portray.” Then, seeing her flush—she did not like to be one ot 
many—he added in a whisper which no one but herself could hear : 
“ But always the one to me in Crossholme or indeed all the world 
over—the fairest jewel in the crown of the Church, and the dearest 


to me personally.” 
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“Thank you,” said Hermione, with a rapid glance to where 
Richard was standing on the hearthrug, leaning against the chimney- 
piece, one foot on the fender and his head resting on his hand, 
while he talked local politics with Mr. Nesbitt and thought the 
whole thing an unmitigated nuisance. 

Of Theresa, whose thin hot hand he held longer and pressed 
more warmly than was at all necessary for friendly greeting or even 
clerical patronage, the vicar asked :— 

“ What have you done to make yourself so beautiful to-night, my 
dear child? Pomps and vanities—eh? This black gown and 
those white flowers become you wonderfully ; and if they are pomps 
and vanities, they are simpler than most, and we must not be too hard 
on the young.” 

“If you are pleased, Superior—” answered Theresa, looking up 
into his face. Her eyes completed the sentence. 

“ Yes, I am pleased,” he answered royally ; “more than pleased” 
—lowering his voice: “and with your whole personality, my child, 
as well as with your dress. I shall see you at mattins to-morrow, of 
course? I have to speak to you afterwards.” 

By which the girl’s cup of happiness was filled to the brim and 
her very soul flooded with dangerous joy. 

Even Beatrice was not left out in the vicar’s tour of inspection 
and commendation, for all that she did not belong to the inner fold. 
He longed to count her among his flock of tender and obedient 
lambs, but he could not find the Archimedean point, nor how she 
could be moved from her present place. ‘There was a baffling some- 
thing that eluded his hand, try to hold her as he might. He could 
not say what that something was, he only knew that it existed. She 
was neither unimpressionable nor stupid—quite the contrary ; and 
she was both docile and sincerely affectionate. All the same she 
was impenetrable to his thrusts, and not to be moved from her 
quiet placidity, against which he raged as indifferentism and substan- 
tial heathenism. ‘To-night he changed his tactics, thinking he would 
try what flattery would do. 

“You are positively superb, Miss Nesbitt,” he said, as he came to 
her in her turn, while making his tour of inspection and approbation 
round the room. He spoke in a tone of enthusiastic admiration, as 
if carried out of himself ; and yet those who knew him detected that 
well-known accent of satire which was the drop of vinegar in the 
honey. “ You are the realization of Rebecca, in ‘Ivanhoe ;’ or, better 
still, the type of some splendid young Heathen whose conversion will 
one day be the glory of her confessor:—of me?” he added, smiling 
with paternal benignity on the pretty dark-eyed creature. 
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Beatrice opened wide her sleepy long-fringed eyes, and with her 
eyes partly unclosed her handsome pleasure-loving mouth. She put 
on this look always when she was startled, or wished to show. the 
“ mild surprise and gentle indignation” which was her loudest ex- 
pression of dissatisfaction. 

“ But I am neither a Jewess nor a Heathen,” she said. 

** And have no need of conversion ?” he asked. 

“ No; how can I when I am a Christian ?” asked Beatrice. 

“ And if I tell you that you, as we all, have this need because of 
sin?” he returned. 

She shook her pretty richly-coloured head, and the coins on her 
hair shook and jingled. 

“T do not think I should quite believe you,” she said with perfect 
inoffensiveness. 

“So young and so strong in your conceit?” he asked with a 
smile, wishing her to feel herself reproved, but tenderly as well as 
faithfully. 

“T do not think it is being conceited not to feel a Jewess or a 
Heathen when I am English and a Christian,” said Beatrice simply. 
*“ And, as for the confession you spoke of, I certainly should never 
do that. Fancy confessing—just like a Roman Catholic! How 
dreadful! Besides, I have nothing to confess; and it is not English, 
nor proper.” 

“‘ Bee, dear, do not say that! We all have much to confess and 
much to be forgiven,” said Virginia in a low voice; while Ringrove, 
who was sitting near and had heard what had been said, took up the 
parable hurriedly. 

“The best confessor for a girl is her mother—for a woman, 
her husband,” he said in a voice that was unmistakably harder and 
less cheery than his in general. “ Any one else is worse than a 
mistake.” 

“ Ah ! but you are unconverted too—as yet—and speak according 
to the spirit that is within you,” said Mr. Lascelles with a courtly 
but still paternal kind of air, smiling at the young man pleasantly 
and yet with some kind of friendly pity, as he moved away to speak 
to Sir Angus Maine. The General was as uncompromising a Pro- 
testant as his superior officer, my lady ; and the vicar wanted to feel 
his ground, and see if he could not neutralize by personal influence 
the sectarian opposition of which he felt only too sure. But there 
was not much time for endeavour of any kind; for the dinner—which 
had been only awaiting the arrival of the inevitable laggards ; this 
time two young officers from Starton—was announced in due form, 
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and Richard, giving his arm to Lady Maine, led the way to the 
dining-room, the vicar, doing his best to fascinate Mrs. Nesbitt, 
following immediately after. 

At the dinner-table the first hitch of the evening began. There 
were to be many before it should be ended ; hitches all carefully 
prepared by Mr. Lascelles, who had laid his plans with the skill of a 
veteran used to the game and not nice as to the methods of success. 
He had undertaken, in his own mind, to cover Mr. Fullerton with 
confusion ; to make him eat dirt before the strangers assembled at 
his table, to whom his objectionable opinions were as yet unknown ; 
to convict him out of his own mouth of infidelity and consequently 
of immorality ; and to hold him up before the world as a man to be 
shunned and despised, because he disbelieved in the Divine origin 
of the Bible, and was not prepared to assert positively, as of a thing 
that he knew and could prove, that man has an individual existence 
after death All this had to be done before the last glass of claret 
had been drunk—and the first shot was fired at once. 

Following the example of their graceless host, all the guests sat 
down, save Mr. Lascelles and the Molyneux family. These stood— 
the ladies with bended heads and hands reverently clasped ; Cuthbert 
in the exact attitude of an old monk in a certain illuminated missal 
which he had bought, and which it had taken his fancy to imitate; 
and Mr. Lascelles with his head held straight, his hands joined close 
together by the palms and fingers, but not interlaced. With a look of 
gentle reproof at Hermione, who had seated herself in all innocence, 
he began an intoned grace in a loud official voice. It took every 
one but the Molyneux family by surprise ; for even the Maines, used 
to the ceremony, were startled by the method. The servants stopped 
midway between the sideboard and the table ; the ladies left off un- 
buttoning their gloves; the gentlemen ceased to unfold their dinner 
napkins; some rose confusedly and madea clatter as they did so; others 
kept their places, also confusedly, and bent their heads as if devoutly 
studying the monogram on their plates. Virginia, who, grace before 
meat being a novelty, had seated herself with the rest, rose with a 
precise imitation of Sister Agnes in the automatic movement of her 
body and the medizval action of her hands. Hermione faltered 
between the two demonstrations, not wholly rising because of her 
husband, nor frankly seated because of Mr. Lascelles ; while Richard 
kept his place and did his best to look philosophically indifferent to 
what he considered superstition for the one part and impertinence for 
the other. But inwardly he chafed, not so much at the thing perhaps, 
as at the intention. 
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It was the first time that grace had ever been said at his table. 
Mr. Aston, who cared neither for benediction nor thanksgiving in 
comparison with the meats and the wines that came in between, had 
never troubled himself with a function which he knew would be un- 
welcome. If he chose to dine at the table of an infidel, he must 
take the consequences, he used to say to himself :—and Mr. Fullerton 
was master of his own house, and must be allowed to arrange his life 
as he thought best. But Mr. Lascelles was a different kind of man. 
What he held to be his duty that he would do, in season or out of 
season, no matter what the obstacles nor who the opposers. Those who 
did so oppose him were in fault, not he who insisted ; they were 
accursed, but he was faithful. Wherefore he startled every one with 
his High Church grace to-day, and flung the first challenge into the 
face of his host. 

Then Cuthbert Molyneux intoned the Amen; the spell was 
removed ; they all sat down or raised themselves up according to 
their attitudes ; and the clatter of preliminary serving began. 

“T trust you are not displeased at my giving the benediction 
unasked ?” said Mr. Lascelles, in a loud voice across the table to 
Richard, when the soup brought a comparative lull. 

Conversation between the two was easy, as each sat facing the 
other, the length of the table having been made the honourable 
place ; so that Richard sat between Lady Maine and Aunt Catherine, 
while Hermione opposite was between Sir Angus and Mr. Lascelles. 
It had been “Superior’s” wish to have the table so arranged ; and 
Hermione had of course obeyed. 

“It was official,” said Richard quietly. 

“ Thanks for your patience ; but I fancy that it is not usual to 
say grace at your table?” persisted Mr. Lascelles with well-feigned 
embarrassment. 

“No,” said Richard ; “ it is not.” 

“Not say grace!” cried Lady Maine, with an air of personal 
offence. Orthodoxy and loyalty were with her personal matters, and 
she held herself justified in her wrath when she heard either assailed. 
“You don’t say grace before meat, Mr. Fullerton?” she continued. 
“ How very terrible!” 

“ Different people have different habits,” he answered. 

“ But this is not a habit, like folding up your napkin, or 
washing your hands—it is a duty,” cried Lady Maine, authorita- 
tively. ‘I should expect my dinner to choke me if I did not say 
grace before it !” 

He smiled. 
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“ Mine does not; and I have an excellent digestion,” he answered 
simply ; then spoke suddenly of the weather, and how well the 
harvest had been got in, and the predictions made by the meteorolo- 
gists of the coming winter. 

By which Lady Maine was not a little annoyed. She was fond 
of laying down the law on things spiritual, and believed that she had 
got hold of the whole truth—that great, shifting, many-sided Truth, 
she held it all in the compass of oné or two dogmatic sentences ! 
But not to lose an occasion—and she found one everywhere—she 
cut Richard short, a little abruptly, by saying, still in her authorita- 
tive commanding way :— 

“Tt is very wicked to talk in that way, Mr. Fullerton. The Bible 
says ‘the wind bloweth where it listeth,’ and it is simple infidelity to 
try and find out things which the Almighty has mercifully hidden 
from us.” 

“TI am afraid, Lady Maine, that this argument would scarcely 
suit the present times, nor advance the best interests of man,” said 
Richard with a slight smile. ‘“ All that we know we have found out 
for ourselves, and you would scarcely have us go back to primitive 
ignorance ; nor can we stop where we are.” 

“ There are limits, Mr. Fullerton—limits,” she answered. ‘‘ What 
we have to do is to believe in the Word, and perform our religious 
duties.” 

“ But, Lady Maine, Mr. Fullerton does not believe in religious 
duties,” said Mr. Lascelles across the table. 

“ Mr. Fullerton must believe in religious duty !” said Lady Maine 
decidedly. “You are not mad, I suppose ?” she asked, turning 
abruptly to Richard. 

“ Not that I know of,” he answered good-humouredly ; “ but my 
convictions are scarcely to the purpose at this moment. I will confess 
to you at some other time, Lady Maine.” 

“Ah! you see that is just the difference between us and you— 
the true and the false,” returned Mr. Lascelles with odd persistency. 
“We are never ashamed to confess to the faith we hold.” 

“So far to your honour,” said Richard courteously but coldly ; 
and then broke resolutely away into the subject of the present 
Afghan war, on which Lady Maine held herself an authority, having 
been a baby in arms at Calcutta during the time of the last. The 
condition of India was a subject in which she took great delight ; 
and here too she never wearied of laying down the law. By which 
diversion full a quarter of an hour was lost before Mr. Lascelles found 
another opening. 
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Society was just then much interested in a certain case of wife- 
murder. The woman had led a loose kind of life; the man was a 
hard-working, decent fellow who had borne patiently with. her 
shameful habits, and had always hoped for better things. One day, 
exasperated beyond himself by her unfaithfulness as a wife and her 
drunken desertion of her duty as a mother, he had beaten her 
savagely ; and finally struck the fatal blow. It had been brought 
in murder, and he had been condemned to death ; but the Society 
for the Abolition of Capital Punishment had taken up the case, and 
was making strenuous efforts for a reprieve. Richard, who, like some 
others, thought that the worst use to which you can put a man is to 
hang him, and that “extenuating circumstances” may sometimes be 
brought to bear in mitigation of the crude award as by law established, 
had signed the petition for commutation of the sentence, and had 
got “his men” to sign it too. 

Mr. Lascelles had refused. 

A pause in the general hum, and Lady Maine’s ultimatum on the 
Afghan policy, gave the vicar the opening for which he had been 
waiting. 

“TI see you signed the petition for that man Westerton’s re- 
prieve—the murderer,” he said across the table in a loud voice and 
one which commanded general attention. 

“ Yes, I did,” said Richard. 

* Will you get him off?” 

“Tt seems likely. I hope so,” he answered. 

“ And I hope not,” said Mr. Lascelles. “The man was a mur- 
derer, and the law should take its course.” 

“His provocation was great. He was more to be pitied than 
condemned,” returned Richard mildly. 

*“€Whoso sheddeth man’s blood by man shall his blood be 
shed,’” said Mr. Lascelles solemnly. ‘You cannot get over that, 
Mr. Fullerton.” 

“ That is an argument which does not enter into the discussion,” 
said Richard. 

“ The direct command of God is an argument that cannot be 
thrust out of any discussion,” said Mr. Lascelles speaking loudly, his 
voice dominating the table. “It underlies all law and all duty.” 

** In which case we may as well pass on to another subject,” re- 
turned Richard with perfect temper. 

“Ah! pardon! I forgot!” said Mr. Lascelles, passing his hand 
over his face. “I remember now—you deny the Bible and its 
Divine authority. You see, it is so rare to meet with a man who 
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rejects God’s Holy Word, that I was off the track. As you say, it 
makes discussion difficult :—for if you take the Bible from us, what 
is left?—no solid foothold in law or morals anywhere !” 

“You deny the Bible, Mr. Fullerton?” cried Lady Maine. 
New to the place as she and Sir Augustus were, they had not learnt the 
social byways. “ You deny the Bible?” she repeated ; “and are 
not afraid that you will be struck dead like Ananias and Sapphira ?” 

“Well, no ; you see I have lived on till now,” answered Richard 
drily. 

“ As a proof of God’s infinite mercy—giving you time to repent !” 
she said. “And may I ask what on earth do you believe, if you do 
not believe the Scriptures ? ” 

“My faith cannot interest you, Lady Maine,” he said gently. 
“ Let us change the subject.” 

“Your faith, Mr. Fullerton !—your want of faith you mean!” 
said Aunt Catherine, with one of those odd gleams of quickness 
sometimes flashing from fools. “ And want of faith interests all good 
Christians who would like to see the blessed saints allowed to work 
for the salvation of a lost soul.” 

“It is very kind of you to say so, Miss Molyneux, but I cannot 
see it in that light,” answered Richard pleasantly. “And, at all 
events, it does not interest myself at this moment,” speaking lightly. 

“T think want of belief in the Bible the greatest sin in the world, 
except Popery,” said Lady Maine stiffly. 

She was displeased, and more than displeased, with all round ; 
resenting the patent papistry of the vicar and this silly little woman, 
who talked of the saints as if they were personal friends, as‘much as 
she was horrified at the confessed infidelity of her host; and sorely 
troubled how to bear testimony which should be at once a defence 
of religion and an attack on ritualism. 

“ Ah, but, Lady Maine, the new school to which Mr. Fullerton, 
unfortunately for mankind, has dedicated his splendid talents, makes 
it a principle not to recognize faith in anything,” said the vicar. “It 
believes only in what it can weigh and measure—in what it can 
demonstrate by mathematical syinbols and record in a series of 
experiments. Mystery exists nowhere for it—only temporary ignorance 
of phenomena ; and faith, like sin, like inspiration and forgiveness, is 
exploded. It has put creation in the place of the Creator—for Deity 
it has substituted force, and for the Divine ordering by a loving will, 
dead mechanical laws. It does not believe even the historical miracles 
of Scripture—does it, Mr. Fullerton ?” 

“* The rationalistic school, if that is what you mean, certainly does 
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not believe in results without material causes,” said Richard quietly. 
“ And you are quite correct—it does believe in law.” 

“ The miracle of Jonah is, I fancy, a typical stumbling-block to 
you all?” the vicar asked blandly. 

“No whale could have swallowed a man,” answered Richard ; 
“not to speak of a man living three days and nights in a whale’s 
body if he could have been taken into it.” 

“ Not by God’s power ?” 

“ Not according to the limitation of a whale’s anatomy and the 
necessities of a man’s.” 

“ And I believe it firmly,” said Lady Maine emphatically. “ For 
the Bible says, ‘ And God sent a great fish.’” 

“Yes, we may rest assured all the miracles recorded were 
wrought,” said Mr. Lascelles, addressing Lady Maine. “ The 
speaking of Balaam’s ass among them.” 

“ Perhaps that is the least incredible of the series,” said Richard 
drily. 

“ And the consuming by fire of the false priests of Baal !—that too 
we may believe,” said the vicar with a cruel gleam in his sharp grey 
eyes. 

“ Yes ; you priests of the dominant faith have always been ready 
with fire and slaughter when you were afraid of rivals,” said Richard. 
“ But this aspfic is more to the purpose than theology at this 
moment. Will you not take some, Lady Maine?” 

“ Thank you, none,” she answered disagreeably. 

If she still continued to eat this infidel’s food it should not be by 
his direct invitation, only under the compulsion of circumstances. 

Mr. Lascelles did not intend to be put down. 

“You cannot set bounds to the working of Omnipotence,” he 
continued. “Where would you limit Almighty power, Mr. Ful- 
lerton ?” 

“Where you begin it,” said Richard, looking him calmly in the 
face. “But this discussion strikes me as singularly out of place 
here, Mr. Lascelles. At any other time I will meet you as publicly 
as you will ; but we have had enough of it now.” 

The loophole had been made. 

“That we meet on the opposite grounds of faith and reason?” 
he asked eagerly. 

“Yes, on these grounds.” 

“Which means Christianity or Atheism ?” 

** Make your own formula.” 

“Tt must be yours also,” said the vicar, still speaking eagerly, 
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“ And therefore we must define our terms like our programme. I 
repeat, it is Christianity or Atheism ! ” 

“ Christianity or Agnosticism,” said Richard. 

“Which is the same thing,” said Mr. Lascelles. “At all events, 
let us understand this clearly :—I challenge you, Mr. Fullerton, to a 
public disputation. On my side I affirm a personal God, the in- 
spiration of the Bible and the truth of revealed religion ; the separate 
and distinct acts of creation ; the miracle of the Sacrifice and the 
Atonement ; an immortal soul, to be judged at the Last Day accord- 
ing to the deeds done in the body ; and a future life of bliss or woe. 
And you deny all this—is it not so?” 

Mr. Lascelles spoke with a slow and measured utterance, his 
voice vibrating to the farthest corner of the room. All present had 
sunk into silence, and each held his breath, looking to their host, 
some with horror and some with pity. 

He lifted his mild, fine, thoughtful face, looking straight into the 
eyes of his inquisitor. 

“ You have called on me for a confession of faith in a strange and 
somewhat unwarrantable manner,” he said. “ But I accept the 
challenge. I deny all these articles as set forth by you, but one— 
and that I neither deny nor affirm. It belongs to the domain of 
the Unknowable ; and neither you nor I know what comes after 
the death of the body—if anything, or nothing but the disintegra- 
tion of the forces which made what we call life. Scientific analogy 
is against you—universal belief is with you ; but in this, as in many 
other things, the confession of ignorance is the greater wisdom and 
the truer modesty.” 

A shudder ran round the table. Lady Maine wondered why the 
earth did not open and swallow up this miserable sinner, this worse 
than Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. Sir Angus thought both the 
fellows mad alike, and longed to have the trying of them at drumhead 
court-martial ; he would soon make short work of them! Hermione 
sat paralyzed. It was as if her life had crumbled to pieces at her 
feet and she had lost for ever the husband of her youth and the man 
of her love ; while Virginia, the tears falling silently down her pallid 
face, called in her heart on the Divine Mother of God to convert 
her father suddeniy—effectually—as St. Paul was converted; to 
break down for ever the evil pride of intellect by which he had 
fallen into such fearful sin, and bring him as a little child to the 
gates of heaven and into the fold of the Church. 

Mr. Lascelles smiled triumphantly as he looked round the table 
and saw the effect that had been produced. He had shot his bolt, 
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and it had hit the mark. Richard Fullerton was henceforth irre- 
trievably damaged in the neighbourhood. For it is one thing to 
have it known that you hold “odd opinions,” and another to deny 
the immortality of the soul and the inspiration of the Bible over a 
dinner-table ; as he would find out before long. 

“We will settle a convenient time and place afterwards,” he said 
airily, feeling like a general who has prepared an ambush into which 
the foe has boldly marched. 

“No time or place ought to be convenient for such a wicked 
discussion as this!” said Lady Maine. “The police ought to 
prevent it! It makes my blood run cold to think of such blasphemy 
as possible in our own happy land, where we have the light of the 
Gospel for our guidance !” 

“ We who value our privileges must pray for those who disdain 
them. The long-suffering of God knows no limit,” said Mr. Las- 
celles nobly. 

But Lady Maine seemed to think that it had come to its limit 
now, and that it was almost as wicked to hope for mercy for Richard 
Fullerton as for the ultimate restoration of Satan himself. 

“ Perhaps you will add a prayer to prove Galileo in error, 
geological records so many stone fables, the spectroscope just a 
thaumaturge, and mathematics and the rest of the positive sciences 
mere moonshine. That would be more to the purpose than the 
conversion of my poor little insignificant soul,” said Richard quite 
quietly. 

To which Mr. Lascelles answered: “ The wisdom of this world 
is foolishness with God, and your mole-like gropings in what you 
choose to call science leave the Rock of Ages untouched.” 

The dinner after this was flat and constrained. No one had liked 
the discussion which Mr. Lascelles had forced, and all but his own 
immediate adherents had felt it to be cruel and ill-bred. But even 
of those who were most annoyed with him, none went thoroughly 
with Richard ; and though some honoured him for his fidelity, yet 
even they wished that he had not testified. Mr. Nesbitt, with whom 
religion meant going to church once on Sundays, eating plum- 
pudding at Christmas-time and pancakes on Shrove Tuesday, being 
baptized, married, and buried according to the rules of the national 
Church, said it was untoward and embarrassing ; and condemned 
Mr. Lascelles roundly, if he did not quite exonerate Fullerton for 
his want of skill in fence. No man should force 47s hand, he said 
in an audible whisper to Ringrove from whom he was separated by 
Virginia ; but the younger man not only: exonerated but praised Mr. 
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Fullerton, and answered back that he considered Mr. Lascelles’ 
conduct simply infamous. Every one knew Mr. Fullerton’s opinions, 
and it was the most scoundrelly thing he had ever known to force 
him in this way at his own table! If he had not been a clergyman, 
he, Ringrove, would have taken it up and have made him retract 
and apologize. He did not know what pain he was causing poor 
Virginia, nor how terrible it was to her to hear her father and 
Superior discussed and judged—her heart going with the one and 
her conscience with the other—and she unable to bridge over the 
gulf between them. 

One of the young officers from Starton, to whom pretty Bee 
Nesbitt had been assigned, said to her quite aloud: “ What a jolly 
queer conversation that has been for a dinner-table !—quite too funny 
altogether. Mr. Lascelles seems to be a tight fit, so far as I can 
judge ; but Mr. Fullerton is plucky to the backbone. But I say,” 
he continued confidentially, “ what on earth does he mean by 
Agnosticism ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Bee, opening her big eyes. 

Agnosticism, which she had so unconsciously explained, might be 
something to eat, if not to be afraid of in a narrow lane on a dark 
night. At all events, a right interpretation of what they had heard 
was as much beyond her not very extended mental range as it was 
beyond the young man’s ; and the two dark intelligences could not 
strike out a spark between them. 

Lady Maine and Sir Angus blamed both Mr. Lascelles and Mr. 
Fullerton with impartial severity, and always spoke of this dinner 
as “their dreadful experience when they were between a Jesuit and 
an Infidel—a Papist and an Atheist,” and that nothing but their 
consideration for that poor little woman—*“ a deuced pretty creature,” 
Sir Angus used to put in by way of parenthesis—kept them in their 
places ; while Lady Maine invariably added :— 

“T expected every moment to see the floor give way and swallow 
up that wretched creature before my eyes. And I was sitting next 
him too! I was never so frightened in my life. It was quite too 
dreadful altogether.” 


Cuaprer XIV. 


COMPENSATION, 





From this time forth the Abbey was a forbidden book to most of 
the people round about Crossholme, and the comparatively mild dis- 
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favour in which Richard Fullerton had hitherto been held—the 
moral ostracism which had been so lightly written on the thinnest 
little egg-shells possible—changed its character from the date of this 
memorable dinner, and henceforth was a sentence of social banish- 
ment printed in broad black capitals on huge marble slabs. Up to 
now people had avoided all religious discussion with that pleasant- 
mannered, well-intentioned agnostic of theirs, and had tacitly agreed 
to ignore his infidelity so far as they could while accepting him as a 
good fellow—with a misfortune that a little spoiled him but did not 
wholly ruin. Such men as Mr. Nesbitt and Ringrove Hardisty 
were always glad to have a private talk with him, to learn the precise 
ground where he was standing and how far his reasonings had led 
him ; but the rest left him alone. Yet what even these bolder brains 
were glad to do, when strolling down the village or sitting with him 
alone in his study, they avoided when the world stood by, and what 
was said by two was misinterpreted by many. Now however things 
were different ;—if not with them, yet with all the rest; and Richard 
Fullerton passed from the mid condemnation of his former state 
into active social excommunication. 

The ladies cut him openly ; and only Mrs. Nesbitt and Beatrice 
called at the Abbey after the dinner; the rest merely sent cards ; 
and Hermione did not dare ask the reason why. She knew it with- 
out asking ; and resented her share of the social disfavour into which 
they had fallen because of her husband’s iniquitous opinions, as Mr. 
Lascelles foresaw she would. 

On his side, the vicar soon lived down the blame which at first 
had attached to him, as also, in this case too, he knew that he 
should. He had trusted to time and his real manner to free him 
from the reproach of ill-breeding; and his trust was not in vain. For 
after all, want of good breeding counts for very little when contrasted 
with want of faith in the Bible ; and disbelief in the immortality of 
-he soul is total, wilful, wicked darkness, where impoliteness is a mere 
speck in the sunbeam. And as the neighbours did not see that the 
whole thing had been planned, they could not accuse the vicar of 
cruelty or treachery, as else they might. So the matter grew at last, 
by that queer distortion of truth which takes place in all verbal 
reports, to be quoted as a gratuitous insult to public decency and a 
shameful outburst of passionate blasphemy on Richard Fullerton’s 
part, and a noble testifying of faith on the vicar’s. 

The effect of this social ostracism was to throw Hermione into 
still closer communion with the Vicarage. This was the only place 
where she was received with that special distinction which was so 
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pleasant. to her. At Churchlands, and elsewhere among the com- 
munity of nominal “ church workers” but really feminine lovers of 
the vicar—his spiritual harem—there was too much holy emulation, 
too much the sentiment of a race for his favour and a struggle for 
the chief places of heaven, which he carried in his pocket, for that 
Christian cordiality which could give without grudging the supre- 
macy necessary for Hermione’s peace. And with outsiders, though 
she herself was personally liked, she was always made to feel that 
she was the wife of an infidel—to be pitied for her misfortune, if 
you will—but all the same made to feel that it was a misfortune which 
carried a taint with it as much as if she had been the wife of a 
convict. 

At the Vicarage she was the local queen ; the fairest daughter of 
the Church ; the brightest jewel in the crown ; Superior’s favourite 
friend—what about Theresa ?—and honoured in proportion to the 
depths from which she had risen and the strength of the evil 
influences which she had resisted. And as love and praise had 
always been as the breath of her nostrils, and were becoming even 
more necessary as the confident assertions of youth were changing to 
the uneasy doubts of maturity, and—‘“ Do I look well to-day? ”— 
the question more often asked in her own mind than the self- 
approbation of old—the distinction with which Mr. Lascelles 
always received her, and the adulation which he dealt out to 
her so delicately yet so liberally, made the Vicarage like an 
oasis in the desert;—the only place where, as she used to say with 
tears in her pretty dark-blue eyes, she felt like her real self or was 
treated as she ought to be. 

But though it did really make up to her for the loss of all the rest, 
Hermione, womanlike, was not minded to forego her cause for 
grievance against her husband. She was the victim and he was her 
executioner—intentional or not, still her executioner. Things went 
very badly with the poor fellow in these later times, when everything 
was pressed into the service of her displeasure. Ifthe coffee was burnt 
or the chimney smoked, it was somehow on account of his horrid 
opinions ; and, the swing of the pendulum being a fixed alternation, 
her present estrangement exactly equalled her late return to tenderness. 
She had never been so far from him as now, and never so unjust, 
when only a few days and weeks ago she had never been sweeter 
nor more delightful. Had Richard been superstitious he might 
well have believed in Possession, so changed was this cold, irritable, 
discontented wife of his from the mild, warm, loving creature whom he 
had married twenty years ago and had loved without doubt or break 
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ever since. He could not quite understand it all, though in part it 
was only too clear. But not knowing of the constant intercourse 
that existed between his own family and the Vicarage—not dreaming 
of the dangerous intimacy that had been established, the inquisitorial 
authority exerted, and the overpowering influence which Mr. Las- 
celles had gained over Hermione by means of that weekly confession, 
he was at a loss to account for all the way that she had gone ; and he 
did not choose to track it throughout its course. He was too loyal to 
confess to himself that Hermione, his faithful, trusted wife, his 
beloved, his second self, had been warped from him by another ; 
that she was less than wifely now to him because more than friendly 
to a rival. And yet, we feel what we do not formulate, and know 
what we dare not translate ; and Richard felt and knew, and did not 
dare to put into words. 

In the midst of all this home discomfort news came to Hermione 
that Lady Maine was giving a grand dinner, to be followed by a ball, 
to which every one in the neighbourhood had been invited save them- 
selves. This was the most patent sign of social disfavour which the 
pretty woman had yet received, and she took it to heart more deeply 
than might have been expected. It was not for the loss of the mere 
pleasure, it was because of her husband’s horrid opinions against 
which this exclusion was simply the public protest, that she grieved 
so bitterly, as she said to Mr. Lascelles, tearfully. 

To which her Director answered with a strange manner of 
repressed and concentrated bitterness :— 

“ You are right, my poor, dear child. Your life is essentially a 
martyrdom, and while you live with your husband it can be nothing 
else.” Then he added with a smile: “ Personally, I am selfishly glad 
that you are not going, for I too am not invited; and I like to feel 
that we are included in the same circle, even if one of prohibition.” 

“ But for what a different reason!” said Hermione, raising her 
eyes to the vicar’s face with the same look of pride in his personality 
that she used to have for Richard. “If I had been excluded because 
of too great love for the Church, I should have been glad. As it is, 
I feel it so dreadfully !” | 

“ Not while you have me to bear it with you,” said Mr. Lascelles, 
speaking with the sweetest tenderness ; and Hermione, dropping her 
eyes, felt suddenly warmed and consoled, and as if the sun which 
had been hidden had broken through the clouds once more. 

The day after this little colloquy she was driving into Starton. It 
was Virginia’s day for visiting her district with Sister Agnes, so the 
mother was alone. She met-the Maine carriage at the other side of 
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the bridge, just outside the town, and passed it with a bow which 
pride tried to make indifferent and mortification forced to be 
offended. My lady pulled the check-string, and, leaning backward, 
halloed to the Abbey coachman to stop ; then made him a sign to 
turn round and come to her. She had no idea of turning for her 
own part, and following the victoria till she came up to it. She was 
the wife of the commandant, and exacted deference. 

“ Mrs. Fullerton, I want to speak to you,” she said in her loud 
tasping voice, as Hermione, looking pretty and fluffy and girlish and 
astonished, was whirled to the encounter. 

“ With pleasure,” said Mrs. Fullerton stiffly. 

“Get down, won’t you? and we can walk a little way. I hate 
all the town hearing what I say,” said Lady Maine authoritatively ; 
and Hermione, whose plastic nature found mechanical obedience 
easy, submissively left her pretty little carriage, and stood on the 
road-side till the large woman joined her. 

“T am giving a dinner and a ball next week, Mrs. Fullerton,” 
she began in her loud way. ‘“ Have you heard?” 

“ Yes,” said Hermione, her voice trembling just a little. 

“ And I have not asked you,” said my lady, coming to the point 
without further preamble, as rude people misnamed straightforward 
do. She was too coarse in grain for her own part to think it neces- 
sary to be tender of others ; and she was accustomed to boast that 
she always found the shortest way the best. 

Hermione gave a conventional smile. 

“ Tt is impossible to ask every one,” she said with fine magnani- 
mity. 

“ Yes, it is,” returned Lady Maine. “One has to draw the line 
somewhere, and I have drawn mine against Popery and Infidelity. I 
should expect to be found dead in my bed the next morning if I 
opened my doors to a man like your husband, who is not afraid to 
say that he denies the Bible and does not believe in Satan and the 
miracles ; or to one like Mr. Lascelles, who crosses himself in church 
when he begins his sermon, and bows down to stocks and stones.” 

“ I think you can hardly class Mr. Lascelles with my poor unfor- 
tunate husband,” said Hermione hastily. “ The one has unfortu- 
nately gone astray in matters of faith, and the other is the sincerest 
Christian I know.” 

“ My dear Mrs. Fullerton, you are no judge. The oneis, as you 
say, a rank Atheist, and the other is as rank a Papist ; and there is not 
a hair’s breadth to choose between them. So now you know why I 
have not asked you.” 
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“ It was quite unnecessary to enter into any explanation, Lady 
Maine,” returned Hermione. “ If you did not wish to have us, it 
was right not to ask us.” 

“ Yes, but you see, that’s where it is,” said the lady. “ It was 
not that I did not wish to have you. On all sides you yourself are a 
desirable guest—a nice ornament in a room ; and Sir Angus would 
have liked it, for he was greatly taken with your appearance ; and 
your dress was sweetly pretty, I must say. You must give me the 
name of your milliner. But as professing Christians we could not 
ask that terrible husband of yours, and we could not ask you, as a 
married woman, without him. You are his wife, poor soul, and you 
have to make the best of it. It is hard lines for you, I will say that ; 
but we cannot help you. No one can, till it pleases God to take 
him ; when I hope that he will repent in time and turn away from 
his wicked ways before it is too late. I wanted to say all this to 
you, that there should be no misunderstanding, and that you shouldn’t 
feel hurt.” 

“You are very kind; but really it was not necessary,” said 
Hermione, choking back the tears which rose to her throat before 
they came to her eyes. 

“ T think it was,” said Lady Maine with her court-martial air. 

‘I quite understand you, I assure you,” returned Hermione, 
with dignity arrived at by an effort. 

“You do now. You couldn’t be so dense as not; but you 
wouldn’t if I had not spoken out,” said Lady Maine, elliptical as to 
grammar and rude as to manner. Her Protestantism went right 
through her, and she was nothing if not in opposition. ‘“ We are all 
very sorry for you, and that nice little daughter of yours,” she con- 
tinued. “ Awfully sorry ; but the blasphemy of your husband is too 
appalling to be borne.” 

“ We must remember that he thinks he is right,” said Richard’s 
wife gently. The denunciations of Mr. Lascelles were as holy as 
those of the prophet Jeremiah ; but Lady Maine was only a woman 
like herself, and had no right to condemn. 

“ He thinks himself right ! Good heavens! Mrs. Fullerton, do 
you excuse him!” shouted my lady, making a dead halt. “We 
shall have you agreeing with him next ; though from all I hear you 
have gone off on the other tack, and that popish priest of yours has 
got hold of you.” 

“ I do not agree with my husband, and only say that he thinks 
he is right ; and I know his motives.” 

“ The motives of a son of perdition, of a second Judas betraying 
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the Saviour with a kiss!” said Lady Maine. ‘ What motives are 
they, I should like to know! You might as well talk about the 
motives of Pilate when he asked what was truth, or Peter when the 
cock crew.” 

Tears came into Hermione’s eyes. 

“ There! don’t cry, you poor little woman,” said my lady with 
gruff good nature. “ You cannot help it now, being the wife of an 
Infidel. But you must read your Bible, and pray for him.” 

“ IT do,” murmured Hermione dejectedly. 

“ Not in the right way,” returned Lady Maine in the manner of 
one stating an unanswerable truth. ‘ The Bible says, ‘ Ask, and 
you shall receive ;’ and if you don’t receive, it is because you don’t 
ask as you ought. How can you, in that popery shop of yours?” 
disdainfully. “ With lighted candles, crosses, and incense and all, 
how can you expect your prayers to be heard ?” 

“ If they are not heard through the ways of the Church, they will 
not be by any other,” said Hermione, repeating her lesson with fidelity. 

“The Church! rubbish! Every professing Christian is a church 
in himself. We have the Bible, and we want no more—those of us 
who can read it in the vulgar tongue, and the rest can have it read 
to them. Anything else is man’s invention,” said Lady Maine ; 
*‘ and that you cannot deny, Mrs. Fullerton.” 

Hermione did not answer, but, turning quickly, beckoned to her 
coachman. She did not want to enter into a religious controversy 
with the loud-voiced wife of the Starton commandant, and she was 
at no time apt in argument. 

“I think I must go now, Lady Maine,” she said, as the carriage 
drew up. “ I have a great deal to do.” 

“ And you are afraid of me,” said her ladyship grimly. ‘ And 
perhaps you are right. But you are a good little woman in yourself, 
only terribly badly led.” 

“ And if it were not for such leading as I have, I should break 
down altogether,” said Hermione, as, with her eyes full of tears and 
her face pale with emotion, she got into her carriage and drove off to 
Starton, where she really had something to do—for her indeed much. 

She had to buy more house linen and crockery for the Con- 
valescent Home, which had been in working order for some time 
now and for which she supplied the greater part of the funds. Mr. 
Lascelles, unlike her husband, instead of sparing her trouble gave 
her all the occupation he could devise. It was in his plan to lead 
her to a certain kind of independence of action—under his own 
guidance—which should break down her reliance on Richard. He 
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felt so sure of the hold which he himself had over her now, that he 
was not afraid of developing her love of freedom to an incon- 
venient breadth ; and for the rest, it was all so much gained. Thus, 
he gave her things to do for the Home which she had never done for 
her own hoitse, wishing to familiarize her with the details of domestic 
management so that she should presently take her own affairs in 
hand. Not that he particularly cared whether she were her own 
housekeeper or not; but it would be one other habit of life broken 
through, and so far one other blow dealt to Richard. And then, 
every task which he gave her to perform was an added link between 
them, and both drew her closer and kept her more secure. 

When she had done all that she had to do, and bought linen that 
was far too fine and crockery that was far too fragile, she turned back 
on her way home ; and when she was about a mile from the Abbey she 
overtook Mr. Lascelles walking with Theresa Molyneux. She stopped 
the carriage to speak to them, and at a glance Mr. Lascelles saw that 
something was amiss. He had learned her face better in these few 
months than Richard had after twenty years’ possession. But 
Richard had not studied it with the same eagerness as he. The one 
believed that he knew all that the other had set himself to learn ; and 
when you have the whole poem by heart, why study the form of the 
letters? It is different when you are casting about for the formula of 
Abracadabra ;—then the shapes of things are important ; but for the 
poem, all you want is the rhythm, the melody, the meaning ; and 
these poor Richard believed that he had in inalienable possession for 
ever. 

Theresa’s sensitive face changed when Hermione drew up. She 
had been having a delightful half-hour’s walk with Mr. Lascelles— 
her time of holy enchantment—and she was sorry to be called back 
to prosaic life by the intrusion of the one woman whose claims on 
that beloved Superior’s attention she instinctively felt clashed with her 
own. Not that she confessed to herself that she was jealous ; 
certainly not. The drama played among them all did not include 
the confession of human passions. It was all spiritual, all im- 
personal and godly. They were like creatures made of gas, without 
form or substance ; something in, but not of, humanity with its weak- 
nesses and instincts. Mr. Lascelles, as a priest, was no longer a 
man ; his “penitents” had ceased to be women. So, at least, they 
said to themselves and among each other ; gravely; and unlike the 
famous augurs, they did not laugh when they fastened on their masks 
and pretended that names change things, and that love, when it calls 
itself religion, puts off passion and knows nothing of temptation. 
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“ How tired you are looking, Theresa !” said Hermione, after she 
had shaken hands with both. ‘Take my carriage, dear, and let 
Beech drive you home. I can walk this little way to the Abbey.” 

Churchlands was about half a mile distant, on the old London 
road ; the Abbey road branched off to the right ; the house itself 
was, as has been said, about a mile from here. 

“ Oh, no, I am not at all tired, thank you, dear Mrs. Fullerton,” 
said Theresa, her manner as gratified as Hermione’s had been kind. 

“You look so ; does she not, Superior?” asked Hermione, still 
sweet and gracious and apparently only solicitous to be of good ser- 
vice to the girl. She thought so herself ; but she was not clever at 
introspection. 

“Tt would be better for you to drive home,” said Mr. Lascelles 
to Theresa, by way of answer. ‘‘ You have had a long walk, and you 
are not very strong.” 

“Indeed, I am not tired!” she said eagerly, forgetting her 
obedience in her disappointment. She had expected that the 
vicar would have walked home with her, and perhaps have stayed 
to four-o’clock tea ; and she was so sorry to have her hope destroyed 
that she neglected her manners. Now he would probably go with 
Mrs. Fullerton, seeing that the Vicarage lay beyond the Abbey, 
indeed between the Abbey and the village ; but there was just the 
chance of his still walking with her, not liking to leave her so 
pointedly, which her acceptance of the carriage would destroy. © 

_ “Tt would be better for you to be driven home, dear,” persisted 
Hermione sweetly. “ But if you will not take the carriage—can I 
set you down anywhere, Superior?” 

Theresa’s flushed face quivered and her eyes filled up with tears. 
Mr. Lascelles glanced rapidly from her to Hermione and from Her- 
mione back again to Theresa. This little comedy amused him. 
What a king he felt among all these silly women prostrate at his feet, 
and how easy it is for a man, who knows what he is about, to domi- 
nate the inferior creature, now by its weakness and now by its 
passions, if at times by its virtues! Yet they were useful. 

“Thank you,” he said in an almost indifferent tone to Hermione. 
“You will do me a service. I have to go to the Home, and time 
presses. This dear child here,” with a paternal smile to Theresa, 
“had something to say to me, and you know a good pastor is the 
servant if also the protector of his flock. But I think it would 
be better if you were sent home first,” he added to Theresa. “ In- 
deed, I wish it.” 

He liked the feeling of ordering her movements and disposing of 
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Hermione’s carriage. No passion was so strong with him as the love 
of command. 

Theresa said no more. She understood her sentence, and found in 
her obedience a sorrowful kind of solace for her banishment. 

“ Thank you,” she said submissively ; “I will take it, please.” 

But she did not look at Hermione while she spoke. She accepted 
the carriage as Ais gift, and obeyed 47s will in doing so, which made 
all the difference in her mind. She was not in the least degree 
grateful to Hermione, though she kissed her and called her “dear,” and 
thanked her in proper form as she got in and drove off. She felt as 
if the pretty woman had been some horrible old witch who had 
broken in on a scene of blessedness, and scattered all its glory into 
gloom ; and when she turned her head and saw that beloved man 
walking by Hermione’s side, leaning down as he had been leaning 
down to her, she gave a sob so irrepressible and deep that the groom 
turned round to look at her, thinking that she was ill or that she had 
called him. 

This walking on the high road, with or without Mr. Lascelles, was 
of itself a strange innovation on Hermione’s old indolent habits ; but 
the vicar had been gradually breaking her in to more activity of body 
as well as more independence of mind, seeing the good to be gained 
in the future. He had dealt with her gently: it is only right to say 
this ; and his “ penitent” though she was, he had not as yet exacted 
daily mattins from her, though he had of late enforced her attendance at 
Early Celebration, of which fact Richard, an early riser for his own 
part, had not been made aware. The Abbey study did not look on 
the drive nor the gate nor the road, but into the shrubbery where 
nothing ever moved save the squirrels and the birds ; and as breakfast 
was not supposed to be ready before half-past nine o’clock at the 
earliest, she had time to go down to church at eight and be at 
home again long before the gong sounded on Sunday morning. 
Virginia had been a regular attendant at mattins ever since they 
began ; but neither did her father know this any more than he knew 
what his wife was doing. Nor indeed did her mother at the first, 
and until she herself was prepared. Part of the power of the sect 
to which Mr. Lascelles belonged lies in its secret dealing with women 
and the young, and the consequent gradual weakening of home 
authority, which is to be replaced by clerical domination ; and the 
vicar carried out this principle of secret dealing to its fullest extent. 

“ What is the matter with you, my dear child?” he asked, so soon 
as the little carriage had taken Theresa out of hearing. ‘‘ That sweet, 
sensitive face of yours tells me that something has gone wrong.” 
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(Not half an hour ago he had said to Theresa, looking up at him 
with feverish delight,— 

“ That sweet and sensitive face of yours tells me that you are 
happy, and my heart adds why.”) 

“T have just been insulted by Lady Maine,” said Hermione ; 
* and, as I think, most cruelly.” 

“ What can you expect from such a creature!” said Mr. Lascelles, 
with flaming eyes and angry disdain. ‘“ When was a Protestant other 
than brutal and ill-bred! It is the essence of the creed! But tell me 
what she has been doing to you, my poor child.” 

Hermione told him ; perhaps with a little unconscious exaggera- 
tion ; making a stronger case against her husband than was strictly 
true, and widening the borders of my lady’s denunciations, which 
she need scarcely have done. But she had come to the pass of wish- 
ing to make Richard not only responsible for all her vexations but 
patently her enemy ; and she was not so much irritated against Lady 
Maine, by whom her latest blow had been given, as she was against 
Richard, as the cause why she had been struck at all. 

“T am sorry for your annoyance. It must be hard for you to 
bear, with such a sweet and loving nature as yours, and with your 
brilliant social position—which rightfully should have commanded the 
homage of the whole county—and would, but for your miserable 
marriage,” said Mr. Lascelles, rasping the sore which he appeared to 
soothe. “Of course, Ido not much regret that you are not counted 
among the friends of such a woman as Lady Maine, sorry as I am for 
the cause,” he continued, half seriously, half playfully. “ Nor do 
I regret that you are not in the gay world, like those whose actions 
are unimportant because their lives do not furnish examples. Your 
actions are important because your life does furnish an example ; and 
anything which separates you from the Protestant world is a gain to 
the Catholic cause.” 

“You are always so good!” said Hermione flattered. “Of 
course, you understand that I do not regret the dinner as a mere 
amusement. I was so much pained at the whole thing only because 
it was another instance of the disesteem in which my husband is 
held, and I in consequence.” 

“No, not you in consequence ! Every one has but one word to 
say of you, and that a word of praise!” said Mr. Lascelles eagerly. 
“ And what you are to me, you know well enough,” he added in a 
lower voice, artificially broken. 

“Thank you,” said Hermione, speaking with some difficulty. 

How handsome and well-bred and sympathetic he was! After 
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all, her life was not so very pitiable if she could count such a friend 
as this among its chief treasures ! 

“For myself,” continued Mr. Lascelles after a pause, “I would 
be glad to see you stand out yet more than you have hitherto done, 
as one of the most notable supporters of the Church. I want you 
to show the world that you have renounced it, with all its pomps 
and vanities, its infidelities and carelessness of divine things, and 
that you belong wholly to us, the living body of believers, who 
will give you more happiness if less pleasure, more peace if less 
pomp.” 

“ T will,” murmured Hermione. 

“ Even to public confession by means of dress and ornament?” 
he asked, smiling. 

“ By means of anything !” said Hermione, with dangerous fervour. 

He always dominated her when they were together. It was so 
sweet to follow as he directed ! 

“Some day, then, we will what the French call parler chiffons 
together,” he said, still smiling. ‘I must not have you again as you 
were the other night at your own house. You were too lovely! 
Lovely you will always be, my dear child, under any garb ; but I 
must have you simpler and less mundane in your attractiveness for 
the future. Will you let me guide you in your fashions as well as in 
all the rest?” with courtly graciousness. 

“Yes,” said Hermione with mingled pain and. pleasure, the 
pretty woman’s love of display warring with the tender woman’s love 
of obedience and liking to be commended. 

“You are such a sweet dear girl!” said Mr. Lascelles, warmly, 
and, no one being in sight, he took her gloved hand from out her 
muff and laid it on his arm, pressing it against him tenderly. 

** And now for another thing,” he said, after a short pause. “We 
will make up for the loss of frivolous factitious gaiety by a closer 
affection among ourselves. We will organize social evenings once a 
week, either at the Vicarage or at Churchlands. This will bring 
some little brightness into your sad home life, and create a little 
diversion for your sorrowful thoughts. Would you like this?” 

“Yes,” said Hermione, looking up like a pleased child. 

“ Let us, then, begin next Sunday. We will spend the evening 
together—all one little band ; and every Sunday evening, either at 
the Vicarage or Churchlands. Sunday duties do not include with us 
Sabbatarian severities, and the religious life, if it renounces the 
world, draws closer together those who have entered into it.” 

“Tt will be charming,” said Hermione, rapidly considering that 
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she was justified in this strange step by Lady Maine’s exclusion, and 
that she was fortified so far against any discomfort with her husband 
should there be any to meet. She had been “cut” because of him,and 
she was in her right to find society elsewhere. Evil does sometimes 
work for good, she thought, and this was a case in point. Between 
a quiet evening at the Vicarage, with Mr. Lascelles making subtle 
love to her—love which it was against neither her honour nor her 
conscience to accept and return—and the most brilliant gathering 
elsewhere, there was not a doubt which to choose ; and the picture of 
the holy community bound together under his leadership was one 
that gave her both pleasure and courage. 

Nevertheless, it was no more an agreeabie moment than some 
others had been when she set herself to tell Richard on Sunday morning 
that he must dine alone to-day, as she and Virginia were “ going to 
the Vicarage after even-song, where they would have supper.” For a 
moment her husband made no reply. He looked startled, but that 
was all. It was the first time since their marriage that she had left 
him on such a plea ; but, then, many things had happened for the 
first time of late, and he was getting sorrowfully used to novelties. 

“Very well, my wife,” he said, looking at her kindly. “I wish 
it had been to any other place ; but I will do my best without you 
and my Ladybird,” turning to Virginia, lovingly. 

Virginia, mindful of Sister Agnes, did not look up. She knew 
that her father was looking at her, and longed to return his love, as 
of old ; but she had been forbidden, and must obey. 

“We must go out sometimes,” said Hermione a little peevishly. 
“ Since the world has cut us because of you, we are thrown back, of 
course, on friends who like Virginia and me personally, and do not 
mix us all up as Infidels together.” 

“Has the world cut you? It is the first that I have heard of it,” 
said Richard mildly. 

“You never hear anything,” returned Hermione disdainfully. 
“You are buried in those odious studies, and we might go to ruin 
before you would see that anything was wrong.” 

“T think not, my wife. I see clearly enough that things are 
going wrong now,” he said. “ But I confess that I lack the power 
to put them right.” 

“Yes. I am thankful to say you do,” returned Hermione ; 
“taking the words as you mean them ; for that would be to cut us 
off from our religious privileges, and to forbid the new life into which 
Virginia and I have entered.” 

“You are right,” he said. ‘ Had I the power I would pull back 
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you and our child from the path in which you are walking, as I 
would pull you back from any other that was leading straight to 
folly and falsehood.” 

“ Oh, papa! don’t!” cried Virginia, putting up her hands to her 
face. 

“ For shame, Richard! I wonder how you dare talk such horrid 
blasphemy before Virginia!” said Hermione. “ It is bad enough to 
say what you do to me when we are alone ; but I think that you 
should respect her, at all events.” 

** Dear wife, you seem to forget that I speak as I think, and that 
what you call blasphemy I call reason and common sense,” he 
answered. 

“As if reason can judge of Divine things!” said Hermione 
with that disdain of intellect which piety assumes to itself as part of 
its sovereignty over nature and the natural man. “ Reason, as you 
call it, has been the greatest curse of man since the Fall. We should 
have had no sin, no death, if the serpent had not reasoned and Eve 
had not listened,” she added, quoting a phrase from last Sunday’s 
sermon. 

“T think I know a greater curse,” returned Richard ; “supersti- 
tion and priestcraft ; which have done the human race more harm 
than reason and knowledge have yet been able to make good.” 

“Than knowledge !—oh ! that Tree of Knowledge !” said Her- 
mione, still disdainful. 

“ What would you have in its place, wife—ignorance ?” 

“Faith!” she cried ; “faith in God’s Word. ‘That is what we 
want, Richard, and obedience to the ordinances and commands of 
the Church.” 

“ And you forget all the precious blood that has been shed, all 
the useful lives which have been cut short, and the unfathomable 
misery that has been occasioned to thousands, that a few old wives’ 
fables might be upheld which the first breath of science has blown 
away? Yet your Divine Word set them forth as true, and your 
Infallible Church declared belief in them to be integral to salvation 
and right living.” 

“The Bible was not written to teach us science ; it was written 
for our souls,” said Hermione. 

“ T should think twice before I accepted statements which cannot 
be proved on the faith of an authority which has broken down so 
signally whenever it has been tested,” said Richard. 

“ And I accept it all,” cried Hermione. “And what I cannot 
understand the Church can explain. Both Virginia and I believe 
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every word of the Bible, and every teaching of the Church, and you 
hurt and offend us both when you say the awful things that you do, 
and cast ridicule upon what is the most sacred thing in life to us.” 

“So! you and our child have really ranged yourselves on the 
side which produced the Inquisition and lighted the fires in Smith- 
field ; and either killed those astronomers who denied the current 
figments of the day, or forced them, like Galileo, to recant under 
pain of death? You have gone over to the side which I have given 
my life to combat? If any one has cause to feel aggrieved, dear 
wife, it is I, not you. I stay where I was; it is you who have moved, 
and left my guidance for a stranger’s.” 

“T can only say, Thank God, yes!” said Hermione bitterly but 
sincerely. “We have left you, and I am thankful for it. You are 
the enemy of the Church, and we are her faithful children. If we 
would be true to our Lord, we must be against you, Richard. You 
make us your enemies. It is your doing, not ours.” 

What was there in the words which touched him so deeply? stung 
him so painfully? His face became deadly pale, his lips quivered, 
and his eyes filled with sudden tears. They were unmanly, if one 
will, and unusual ; but they were beyond his power to prevent. 

“You and Virginia are my enemies?” he said very slowly, after 
he had conquered that sudden sweep of emotion. “Is there then 
enmity between us, wife?—on your side at least ; on mine, you know, 
is only love! It isastrange word to my ears from you. Are you my 
enemy, wife ?” he repeated, as if he scarcely realized his own words. 

“Yes, I am,” said Hermione hardily. She thought she was 
testifying. 

He gave a little start, and his right hand, lying softly doubled on 
the table, clenched itself till the knuckles were white and strained. 
But he sat calm and to all appearance unmoved ; and his still face 
and lowered eyes gave no sign. 

“It is your fault. Why are you so irreligious?” said Hermione, 
looking at him with sudden soft regret. 

She was a tender-hearted creature, and did not like to pain even 
her infidel husband, for all that she was so angry with him. She 
wanted him to be punished, but she regretted that his chastisement 
had been laid on her to inflict. 

“You make me your enemy, Richard,” she repeated more softly ; 
“ because you are the enemy of the Church.” 

He did not answer ; but after another short pause got up from 
his chair and lightly touched her pretty golden head as he passed. 
His hand trembled, and his step was not quite firm. 
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“Bless you, old love !” he said, almost below his breath ; then 
kissed Virginia on the forehead, half sighing as he murmured, “ My 
little Ladybird—my own little child !” 

And with this he crossed the hall and went back into his study, 
which somehow seemed to have become so desolate and empty ! 
Here he sat, as he had sat once before, feeling that his treasure-house 
had been broken into and the jewel of his life stolen from him. 
Should he ever find it again? or was his life to be henceforth only a 
regret ?—his happiness nothing but a lost dream ? 

This day was to him like the beginning of the day of death ; and 
when in the evening Hermione and Virginia were at the Vicarage— 
the one happy in the attentions of her spiritual gallant, the other 
blessed in the society of her spiritual mother, and both, like all the 
rest gathered there, warmed and flushed by that mental excitement 
which goes by the name of religious fervour—Richard was trying to 
work off his dumb depression by a tough bit of philosophy which 
went to prove that all matter is a function of mind and all emotion 
a function of matter. But he never got beyond the first page. The 
image of his little daughter whom he so fondly loved; of the wife who 
had been his second and dearer self through all his manhood; of his 
trust and their one-time faith, came ever between him and the words ; 
and the thought that their love had gone from him, while he was help- 
less to prevent or retain, obscured the reasonings by which human 
life was reduced to molecular disturbance, and left him only the fact 
of mental suffering which was so acute as to be almost bodily 
anguish. 


CHAPTER XV. 
RECALCITRANT. 


Next to Hermione who was won, and Richard who was impractic- 
able, the conquest of Ringrove Hardisty, if it could be accomplished, 
would be the most important to the vicar. The Churchlands people 
were valuable, but the master of Monkshall would be more valuable 
still. He was richer and had more solid local influence than Cuth- 
bert. As churchwarden elected by the parish he might, unless thus 
won over, be troublesome, and something more ; and, anti-ritualist as 
he was known to be, his conversion to “ Catholicism ” would be both 
an honour to his converter as the sign of superior mental strength, 
and the disarming of a formidable opponent. 
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As yet this conquest was no nearer than in the beginning. 
Where Cuthbert, already devoted to Bach and blue china, reve- 
rencing Botticelli and despising Raftaelle, had yielded without 
difficulty to the new régime of zsthetic piety and medizval affecta- 
tion—like ripe fruit falling by its own weight—Ringrove Hardisty, 
practical rather than esthetic, a citizen rather than a sectarian, of the 
broadest section of the Broad Church party, and by nature intolerant 
of personal interference, had stood out firmly against all the pressure 
that had been brought to bear on him; and had resisted both the 
sensuous stateliness of the ritual and the spiritual beseechings of 
Virginia with equal constancy. And the vicar’s favourite dream of 
the strong young man of the parish brought low—the Samson of 
Erastianism with his head in the lap of the Church—was still only a 
dream. 

How could it be realized? Arguments founded on ecclesiastical 
assumption, on tradition and the Fathers, were useless with a man 
who started with the proposition that the Church was only a function 
of the State, and the clergy no more divinely inspired or appointed 
than so many soldiers or sailors. His strong English good sense was 
of that hard granitic kind which no sophisms could mould, no hys- 
terical enthusiasm soften ; and it would be emphatically wasting time 
to assure him that the Church has thaumaturgical powers as well as 
the keys of heaven and hell, and that the transmutation of matter 
and the eternal destination of souls belong to Canterbury all the 
same as to Rome. 

Failing this conversion by reason there remained affection ; and 
through his known love for Virginia the vicar thought there was a 
chance of leading Ringrove to obedience and submission. Further 
than this Mr. Lascelles specially desired that he should be made to 
feel the righteousness of true religion and the easiness of the ritualistic 
yoke :—so different from that which the Evangelical school lay on 
men’s shoulders ! With Catholics the whole thing was concentrated in 
Obedience, This given, the rest was easy. Thus—again taking the 
test of days—he thought it would be a step gained if he could show 
Ringrove that Sunday duties did not include Sabbatarian severities, 
as he had said to Hermione, but that, when the offices of the Church 
were over, good Catholics were free to enjoy themselves, like saints 
who had entered into their reward. 

A short time before Christmas then, Mr. Lascelles told the 
Molyneuxs that he wished them to ask Ringrove Hardisty to one of 
their Sunday suppers ; and at the same time he told Hermione that 
she was to bring him in her carriage. He was to be made much of, 
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and his coming treated as a gentle kind of féte. He was to be made 
to feel that, notorious outsider as he was, the broad cloak of Christian 
charity covered him like the rest—the Catholic fold was open for him 
as for all other straying sheep—and he was to be shown that the 
courtesy of high-bred gentlemen was as characteristic of Churchmen 
as of worldlings. All this was as much part of the game to be played 
as sO many moves in chess, and the vicar thought that he had 
arranged his pieces to advantage. 

“I hope greatly that he may be induced to become one of us by 
your personal influence and his own hope,” said Mr. Lascelles to 
Hermione, in the manner of laying on her a work to perform. “We 
all know his aspirations,” he added ; “ and if he belonged to us, and 
our dear child were not too decided in the holier way of celibacy, it 
would be a good thing for the place; but as it is—Never!” said Mr. 
Lascelles, closing his thin lips firmly, conscious that here at least he 
held the keys and could open or shut at his pleasure. 

Wherefore, when Aunt Catherine received her instructions to ask 
young Hardisty next Sunday evening, and Hermione received hers 
to bring him as specially her friend though their guest, Virginie was 
again admonished by Sister Agnes to be very sweet and tender to 
him, for the sake of convincing him that his best friends were in the 
Church. She did not see that she was being made use of as a lure— 
that she was trading on the poor fellow’s love for her. She was only 
made to feel herself a vessel consecrated by the Church to be the 
means of grace to another. 

It was now close on Christmas, as has been said. For the last 
three or four years Ringrove had dined on this day at the Abbey, 
and he expected to be invited this year again, as before. But Mr. 
Lascelles intended otherwise. It was his design that Hermione and 
Virginia should dine with him at the Vicarage—his desire that 
Ringrove should come with them. He would not have it a “‘ band ” 
day ; only such priests as might have come to help him with the 
services, the Abbey ladies, and the young fellow who wanted to 
marry Virginia, but who should not unless he would come over ; and 
this Sunday evening at Churchlands was to be the initiation. If he 
could bear this, he could bear more; and the certain hostility 
of his churchwardenship would be neutralized. If he could not 
bear it, then he would stand out more openly than he had hitherto 
done; he would range himself on Richard’s side, or at least 
would have the credit of doing so—which would give room for 
much popular distrust ; he would be called Atheist, like Richard ; 
Hermione and Virginia should cut him—so should all the Church 
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party; and his churchwardenship would be impotent, and his strength 
taken from him. The line of demarcation would be more broadly 
traced, and they would all shorten their swords. 

Astute as he was, Mr. Lascelles had not forgotten those three im- 
portant characteristics of Ringrove Hardisty, the man who was to be 
won over or forced into such a position as should weaken his hostility 
by reason of his allies—namely, his dislike to clerical domination, his 
possibilities of jealousy, and, for all his love for Virginia, his loyal 
friendship for Virginia’s father. On the contrary, he had considered 
all three carefully ; but there was always that “perhaps ;” and love 
with young men is sometimes stronger than principle or self-respect. 
If he could be made to feel that submission to the Church would 
bring the reward of Virginia ?—Love might work the miracle of faith 
here as elsewhere, thought the vicar, if kept alive by hope ; and to 
this end the child must be made to understand that kindness and 
sweetness to Ringrove were her religious duties now, whatever the 
future might be. This was cruel enough ; but the priesthood of which 
the Honourable and Reverend Launcelot Lascelles was such a 
typical member does not trouble itself much about human suffering. 
It seeks only for ground whereon to sow its seed of supremacy, and 
blood and tears fertilize the soil as well as anything else. 

These Sunday suppers were so far secret that Ringrove knew 
nothing of them. Richard was not the man to complain that his 
wife and daughter left him to dine alone once a week and Ringrove 
was not the man to whom gossip naturally gravitated ; and as he 
never went to church in the afternoon or evening, he did not see the 
Abbey carriage take up the vicar and his sister and drive off to the 
Vicarage or Churchlands instead of home. Hence he knew nothing 
of the new order of things, and when Hermione said to him prettily : 
“T want you to go with Virginia and me to Churchlands next 
Sunday, after evensong—I know that you are invited,” he had no 
reason for refusing ; especially as Virginia said, even more earnestly 
than her mother : “ Yes, you must come, Ringrove ; we want you 
there so much.” 

On the contrary, far from refusing, he was boyishly glad to go, 
seeing that he had been entreated by the girl who stood with him as 
his ideal of womanly purity and grace. He did not much care for 
the Molyneuxs. He thought Aunt Catherine slightly mad ; Cuthbert 
more than weak ; Theresa excitable beyond reason ; but Hermione 
was always delightful to him, and Virginia was his beloved. 

“Do you want me to go, Virginia?” he asked in a low voice 
and with marked emphasis. 
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“ Yes ; you know that I do,” she said softly and with intentional 
kindness—was it not her duty to lead him gently to the fold? 

His heart beat fast, and he drew his chair a little closer to where 
she was sitting always at work on her rich quaint ecclesiastical em- 
. broidery. She coloured and looked embarrassed. 

“You know we all wish that you were one of us,” she said, in- 
voluntarily shrinking back. 

“One of us! Is there one party in the place so distinctly marked 
as this? And are you of it and I of another?” he asked, the 
colour in his face too. 

“Surely,” said Virginia, lifting up her eyes. “ We belong to the 
Church.” 

“T am a Churchman, too,” Raagrove returned. 

She shook her head. 

“No ; you are a Protestant,” she answered quite simply. “We 
are Catholics.” 

“The English National Church used to be Protestant before the 
extremes of these later times became fashionable,” said Ringrove 
manfully. 

“It lapsed,” answered Virginia ; “but we are trying to bring it 
back to the right way ; and you must be one of us, Ringrove,” with 
one of her sweet rare smiles. 

He smiled too, but incredulously. 

“‘ Submission to the clergy is not much in my line,” he said. “If 
you put them in the place of power again, we shall have lost all that 
our fathers fought for in olden times—all the liberties that they won 
for us with their lives.” 

“If only they were in their old place !” cried Virginia with enthu- 
siasm. “If the Church, and by the Church Christianity, were but 
the rule of one’s life !” 

“Christianity is not necessarily the Church,” said Ringrove. 
“ We are all of the Church—your father as well ; like every man who 
is noble and faithful to his own conscience. What more can we have 
than truth and goodness ?” 

“ Faith and obedience,” said Virginia. 

“Yes, but obedience to what? To my mind the influence of 
such a man as your father is better than that of a dozen churches,” 
said Ringrove, thinking that if he touched the right chord he might 
“do good” and “make Virginia think.” As if people become 
zealots for want of thought !—as little as they become free-thinkers 
and repudiators of the faith of their childhood for gaiety of 
heart ! 
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Virginia looked away into the distance, and her eyes grew dark 
and moist. 

“ Papa follows his own way ; but we must obey the higher law,” 
she said sorrowfully. 

“Ts there a higher law than a woman’s obedience to her husband 
—a daughter’s to her father?” asked Ringrove earnestly. 

“Yes,” she said ; “ the Church is higher.” 

Ringrove could not answer. Turn where he would, he was always 
met by the one fixed barrier—the Church set in the place of God, 
nobler than humanity, truer than love. For a moment he was silent, 
realizing something of what Richard felt in the vagueness but uncon- 
querableness of the influences that had so entirely changed both 
Hermione and Virginia. But he would not give up the struggle yet. 
Virginia was worth even a little misunderstanding of motives—a little 
false appearance ; and if he kept close to her and her mother he 
might perhaps after all do that good of which he had already thought. 
Still, he must not let false appearances be too strong, and he had 
always his loyalty to Richard to remember. 

“ You will not think that I am taking part against your father if I 
go with you to Churchlands next Sunday?” he asked suddenly. “I 
know that they do not come here now—and why; and I should be 
more than sorry to seem to go over to the other side. You know how 
sincerely I love and respect him—as well as Mrs. Fullerton and you,” 
he added in a moved voice ; “and I should not like anyone to think 
that I had gone against him.” 

“ We could never believe that you would take part against papa,” 
said Virginia gravely. ‘No one does, Ringrove! He separates 
himself!” Tears came into her eyes, as they always did when she 
spoke of her father. Asa daughter she loved him so tenderly, and 
until now had been so proud of him !—but as a Christian she was 
bound to hold him accursed, and to steel her heart against him. She 
could only pray for him ; perform penance in his intention ; think 
how his heart, so hardened now against the truth, might be touched 
and opened ; but for communion or authority he was as one dead. 
But the sorrow of that death never quite passed from her con- 
sciousness. 

“ But, dear Virginia, you must allow his right of private judgment 
—in all fairness and common liberality you must.” 

“ No, Ringrove—no one has the right of private judgment,” she 
said gently but firmly. ‘“ We are the children of the Church, and our 


duty is to obey our Mother.” With a sudden impulse she leaned 
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forward and laid her hand on his shoulder. “And one day,” she 
said, her eyes looking into his straight and full, tender and loving, 
“ one day, Ringrove, you will be her dutiful son too, and we shall all 
make one family together.” 

She meant a family of good Catholics in Crossholme ; Ringrove 
took it as a special household of themselves—of him and her together. 
His colour went and came, his breathing was oppressed, his heart 
beat fast and he trembled like a girl. 

“ Oh, Virginia !” he said, taking her hand and holding it between 
both his own; “will you not be my own—make one family with me ?>— 
for love’s sake and because you know that you can trust me with 
your happiness? Let our minor points of difference go! You know 
that I love you, Virginia !—cannot you love me?” 

She shrank away as before. 

“ Do not talk to me like that,” she said. “I meant only that we 
should all be good Catholics, good Church people, here together— 
brothers and sisters—friends—whatever you like to call it. But I do 
not think of anything else, or want anything else; and unless I am 
commanded differently, I shall always live as I am now.” 

“ Commanded by whom, Virginia ?” asked Ringrove jealously. 

“ By my Director,” said Virginia gravely. 

At this moment Hermione returned from a little business that 
she had been transacting with Sister Barbara, from the Home, and 
that had cost her just thirty pounds—“ to go on with.” 

“You are coming with us, Ringrove?” she asked, not noticing 
the flush on the face of the one, the pallor on that of the other, nor 
Virginia’s shrinking attitude, nor his trouble and disappointment. 

“Yes,” he said, trying to speak cheerfully. 

She smiled her pleasure. 

‘«T will take you,” she said. “(Come to evensong, and then we 
can all go together. That will at least insure your coming to church 
once more than usual, you naughty person !”—glad as at a victory 
foredoomed. 

“T think church once a day enough,” said Ringrove quietly, but 
stealing a glance at Virginia. 

Hermione shook her forefinger playfully. 

‘Such a heathen as you are!” she said laughing. “ But you are 
to be reformed ; so you might as well begin to set about it now,” she 
added in her sweetest manner. 

She was so happy at this moment! Sister Barbara had brought 
her such a charming little note from “Superior”—a note of such 
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mingled flattery and command, such subtle love-making and open 
confession of her “ value to the cause,” as had made her heart leap 
like a girl’s, and dressed the grey dull winter’s day in gold and rose 
colour throughout. 

He shook his head half-sadly, half-playfully, to match her plea- 
sant humour, and soon after took his leave, the matter standing as the 
vicar had arranged. So, next Sunday evening, Ringrove was carried 
off by Hermione to what might be considered one of the fore-courts 
of the sacred compound, and made the subject of the Crossholme 
hierophant'’s latest experiment. 

“T am glad to see you here, Mr. Hardisty,” said Mr. Lascelles, 
taking the lead, as he always did when with his “ band,” and coming 
forward to receive the Fullertons and Ringrove as if he, not Cuth- 
bert, had been the master of the house. He had preceded them by 
a few minutes, having been taken by the Molyneuxs. “It is very 
good of you to come among us in this informal way. It is the kind 
of feeling that I wish to see established among my flock.” 

“It was good of Miss Molyneux to ask me with Mrs. Fullerton,” 
said Ringrove stiffly, resenting the vicar’s tone of proprietorship in 
another man’s house, and “ wondering how that ass Cuthbert could 
stand it.” 

Cuthbert would have stood more than this had he been put to it. 
One of those weak brothers to whom the support of authority is 
essential, his strength was in obedience as with other men it is in 
liberty. As it was, he shook hands with Ringrove limply, and said 
that he was glad to see him, tamely ; and his halting, half-hearted 
manner made the vicar’s hospitable warmth still more conspicuous, 
and threw himself, as the master of the house, yet more in the shade. 

“You know Virginia’s friends, I think,” the vicar then said, as 
Ringrove, feeling somehow not quite at home as he should be, looked 
round the room and saw the little “band,” at this moment mainly 
grouped about two strange priests, who had assisted Mr. Lascelles in 
the service. He had a stock of wandering “brothers” always on 
hand, ready and glad to give their aid in this war which he was 
carrying on against freedom and Protestantism at Crossholme. 

“Thanks, yes,” he answered, shaking hands with those whom he 
knew ; after which the vicar presented him to “ Father Truscott,” 
and “ Brother Swinfen,” the one elderly and the other young, and 
both men of marked character in the cause which they had espoused. 
But Ringrove instinctively disliked both. They were sincere with- 
out question ; but the Father was secret and the Brother was cruel ; 
and each was, like Mr. Lascelles himself, a man with whom the end 
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would at all times sanctify the means, and who would never trouble 
himself about the deceptions that he might have to practise, the 
sorrow he might give, the promises to be broken, or the hope become 
certainty through his assurance that might be destroyed for ever. 
They were Catholics, not men ; and human conscience was lost in 
sectarian partisanship. 

“How did you like the Magnificat?” Mr. Lascelles asked 
abruptly, when the little party had settled down, and Ringrove’s place 
had been assigned next to his. 

“ Tt was very fine,” he answered ; “and new to me.” 

“ Our sweet Mrs. Fullerton, who is always to the front in all good 
things, got it for me,” said Mr. Lascelles, smiling as he looked at 
Hermione with a strange air of private proprietorship and secret mutual 
understanding. “She is always ready for every graceful duty. And 
that dear child of hers is following in her steps. Do you not see 
how charming she is becoming ?” 

“I have known Mrs. and Miss Fullerton all my life,” returned 
Ringrove coldly, with a sudden flush that spoke of dangerous ground. 

“What a privilege!” said Mr. Lascelles, still smiling. “How 
entirely then your appreciation must coincide with mine !” 

“ Perhaps it goes beyond yours,” said Ringrove, stiffening his neck. 

The vicar went on smiling. 

“That is impossible,” he answered, and looked over to Her- 
mione again as one who knew more than was confessed. 

“What a splendid St. George that young Mr. Hardisty would 
make !” said Aunt Catherine in a whisper to Father Truscott, who 
stroked his ample beard and assented paternally, knowing where the 
rift was within that shaky lute which did duty for brain with the poor 
weak creature. Always silly, her spiritual exaltation had destroyed 
the little common sense that had hitherto been just enough to keep 
her from absolute folly, and was fast rendering her a fit inmate for 
a lunatic asylum. Saints and holy personages—she saw them every- 
where, and lived in an atmosphere of hagiology which made real life 
less true to her than were these visionary existences. Father Trus- 
cott was St. Peter, Brother Swinfen St. Sebastian, and the vicar 
himself was St. Paul, and the leader of all. 

This was the strangest evening that Ringrove had ever spent, and 
one the most antipathetic. He, a rank outsider, felt himself almost 
an impostor in being there at all. It was not his place, not his world, 
though he was made much of by Mr. Lascelles and Hermione, and 
flattered as he had never been flattered before, and did not like now. 
Moreover the extraordinary attentions paid to Mr. Lascelles by the 
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ladies during the evening revolted him even more than those paid to 
himself embarrassed. The whole thing was a reversal of common 
custom, and to him detestable. Aunt Catherine placed his chair— 
the vicar’s armchair—sacred to him only—which no one else was 
ever allowed to use—and which stood in one special place in the 
room, conspicuous by its rich covering of some gold-embroidered 
red Venetian stuff. Theresa brought him a foot-stool, and arranged 
the fire-screen for his sole benefit. One lady brought a cushion, 
which she was sure would make him more comfortable ; and another 
took off her own shawl to lay across his knees. Once he got up 
for a book, when Aunt Catherine and Theresa, and one or two 
more, all rushed forward in a scramble of white hands and floating 
folds to prevent his having the trouble; and even indolent, com- 
posed Hermione, looking at him tenderly, said : “ Why did-you not 
ask me to give it to you, dear Superior ?” 

It was he who was ministered to and they who courted ; and 
to Ringrove, accustomed to think of women as, in a certain sense, 
sacred creatures whom it was a strong man’s privilege to serve, this 
Eastern attitude of a lord in his harem, spiritual though it might be, 
was un-English, unmanly, and—let the word pass—loathsome. 

Add to this the odd kind of familiarity that existed among them— 
the smiles and looks that passed from one to the other as allusions 
were made of which they only had the key—the jargon that they 
talked, and the shibboleth of “dears” and “sisters,” “ brothers ” 
and “beloveds,” that was their sign of fraternity—and it is easy to 
understand the state of Ringrove’s mind ; a state however which 
was not seen nor allowed for by the little band. They had been 
so much accustomed, for some months now, to treat the vicar among 
themselves like a living idol, a sacred personage, that they did not 
realize the natural disgust of an unconverted Samson, nor the natural 
jealousy of an old friend who had remained an outsider. 

For the rest, Mr. Lascelles talked to him with less patronage and 
more conventional respect than was usual with him when seated in 
his chair of state, as the private pope and autocratic Director of his 
flock. He thought the young masterof Monkshall possible, and 
worth the trial ; and though it was not pleasant to come down from 
his semi-sacred heights and meet any man as an equal on level 
ground, yet to-night it was politic ;—and the vicar was a man with 
whom policy was potent. 

Among other things he said that he had formed his opinion of 
his flock greatly on what the Abbey ladies had told him, finding their 
judgment singularly correct as time had gone on and he had verified 
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it by his own experience. “And this being so,” he said graciously, 
seeming to think Ringrove was to be held by urbanity above all 
things, “I need hardly say what my opinion is of you. I fear it 
would make you vain—as the reflection of theirs.” 

Ringrove looked over to Virginia, sitting in a low chair close to 
Mr. Truscott, her face turned up to his with even more than its usual 
saintly expression—with something in it that was almost rapt—as the 
old priest spoke to her with evident earnestness, but softly, so that no 
one else should hear what he said. ‘Then Ringrove looked at Her- 
mione who was on the vicar’s right hand, with the same tenderness 
in her dark blue eyes as used to be in them when she sat by her hus- 
band. More revolted than flattered by the vicar’s words, not caring 
to be assured of the good-will of people whom he had known and 
loved all his life, by a man who was the latest of their friends, 
hardened and irritated, not softened and soothed, Ringrove slightly 
lifted his upper lip and looked at the vicar coldly. 

“TI think I should rely on the good feeling of my old friends 
without the need of assurance from anyone,” he said slowly and 
with unmistakable haughtiness. Then, turning to Hermione, he 
added affectionately : “‘We have known each other so. many years 
now, we scarcely need an interpreter, do we, Mrs. Fullerton ?” 

“ When you are good—no, ” she laughed confusedly. 

“ Yes, I know all that,” returned Mr. Lascelles tranquilly ; “but 
assurance can be made doubly sure for all of us. Is it not so? It 
pleases me to hear that I have been spoken well of in my absence, 
and I like to pass on the good things.” 

“ Dear Superior! you are always so kind !” said Hermione, this 
time tenderly as well as confusedly. 

“ Our child seems interested,” then said the vicar rather suddenly. 
“TI wonder what Father Truscott is teaching her.” 

“ Dear Father Truscott ! something good and precious,” returned 
Hermione with an artificial intonation. 

“Oh, that, of course!” answered Mr. Lascelles airily. Then 
laying his hand on Ringrove who half rose to interrupt the 
conversation which they pronounced good with so much certainty 
and which he feared was harmful with even more conviction, he 
said: “No, do not interrupt them, Mr. Hardisty. I think I do 
know what they are talking about. Shall I tell you ?—The best use 
to be made of riches. That is an important matter in the future 
with our young friend,” he went on to say, speaking as if to one who was 
only so much interested in the matter as himself. “ Her settlement 
in life will be a grave consideration with us all. She will have so 
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much power, and the man who administers her fortune ought to be 
one of a character and conduct rare to find.” 

Ringrove flushed to the roots of his hair. 

“Few men are good enough for her,” he said with extreme 
embarrassment. “The best would have to make up in love and care for 
what he wanted in goodness.” 

“ Yes, you are about right,” said the vicar paternally. “ But we 
must do our best to find him—a high-minded, well-principled man, 
and a staunch Churchman.” 

“ We are all Churchmen,” Ringrove returned. 

“ Most of you in a sense, but Nationalists rather than Catholics,” 
said the vicar. 

“‘ English,” replied Ringrove. 

“You mean Protestant and Erastian. We do not call those 
Churchmen,” said the vicar with lofty pity. “And that dear child 
yonder must be careful. Her guide and companion for life must be 
sound, whatever else he may be.” 

“IT suppose her father will have a word to say in a matter so 
important as this ?” said Ringrove, his head held high. 

“Mr. Fullerton? a confessed Agnostic—in other words an 
Atheist ?—he arrange or influence in any way the marriage of one 
who, in the Ages of Faith, would have been a saint in life and 
canonized after death ?—certainly not!” said Mr. Lascelles with 
vigour. “ I am thankful to say that Virginia, like her mother, would 
obey the voice of the Church in any great circumstance that might 
arise, and that no one not in accord with the great doctrines of the 
faith—no one not a true child of the Holy Mother—would have the 
smallest influence over either. I think we may consider that fixed 
and settled. The man to whom Virginia Fullerton gives the rich 
treasure of her love, the sweet and holy sanctities of her home, will 
be a pronounced and decided Catholic. Such a man as our dear 
Cuthbert Molyneux, for instance,” he added, lowering his eyes ; 
“who indeed would be the best husband for her of all within my 
knowledge.” 

“Cuthbert Molyneux and Virginia Fullerton!” cried Ringrove 
with passionate disdain. ‘‘ You might as well choose out of Earls- 
wood at once, Mr. Lascelles !” 

“ Ah, Mr. Hardisty,” said the vicar with a compassionate air, 
“you have yet to learn that the weak things of the world confound 
and overcome the strong, when God blesses the one and the others 
trust only to themselves. Ah!” suddenly changing his voice, “I see 
that supper is ready. May I take you?” to Hermione; and to 
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Cuthbert : “ My dear boy, will you not bring Virginia?” With which 
arrangement all were fain to be content, for the will of Mr. Lascelles 
at Churchlands was as the laws of the Medes and Persians, and 
when he had spoken no one was found who dared to remonstrate. 
As for Cuthbert, he had no desire to remonstrate ; and when Theresa 
was assigned by the vicar to him, Ringrove Hardisty dared not, for 
the sake of good breeding. But for his consolation he was placed 
between Virginia and Theresa at the table ; and as on Theresa’s 
other hand was the vicar—he at the head and Cuthbert at the foot— 
she on her side had no wish to complain. 

What a great god Zeus the vicar was !—how he regulated and 
marshalled his little world of subordinates and lovers, and made 
each do as he desired! Even the strange priests—Father Truscott, 
an older man and a more notorious—were made to feel that he was 
the lord and they were his subjects—he was the sun and they were his 
satellites. Perhaps he a little surpassed himself to-night, wishing to 
prove to Ringrove where the power lay, and what course it would be 
wisest for him to adopt. 

“ My child,” he said to Virginia, whose glass was full of water, 
“ drink a little wine to-night.” 

“ Must I, Superior ?” she asked. 

She disliked wine, as girls of her age and nature do; and looked 
on it as a penance. 

He smiled in his grand way, and for all reply said to 
Cuthbert : 

“ My dear boy, fill Virginia’s glass. No, not claret—Marsala ; 
the small glass. You can put it into your tumbler of water,” he 
added to Virginia ; and Virginia obediently poured out the wine 
and drank the draught, which, to her unsophisticated taste, spoilt the 
whole meal. 

Also to Theresa—who was growing thinner and more feverish day 
by day, and who had now taken a rather severe cold, and had a hard, 
dry, hacking cough—he prescribed her diet, as one whose dictum 
admits no denial. 

“ Aunt Catherine!” he called out to the god-daughter of the 
Sienese saint, pouring her folly into the ear of Father Truscott, and 
giving him too the sense of doing penance out of the ordinary 
course of direction ; “ Aunt Catherine !” 

She started as if from sleep. 

“ Yes, dear Superior. What is it?” she said confusedly. Per- 
haps of all the group she was the one who was most afraid of the 
vicar. 
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“ Where is Theresa’s beef-tea?” he asked. ‘She must take it 
regularly. Have I not ordered it?” peremptorily. 

“ Please, sir, cook forgot it,” said the servant respectfully—more 
respectfully than he would have spoken either to Cuthbert or to Miss 
Molyneux. 

Mr. Lascelles frowned. Cook was one of his “ penitents ;” she 
would not have kept her place else ; and by the look of things she 
would have a hard time of it when next she came to confess the 
thoughts which were suggested but had never been harboured, and keep 
back the tale of her malpractices, which were done and not suspected. 

“T am sorry for that,” he said with awful gravity. “ You had 
better then take it to-morrow morning, instead of coffee for break- 
fast,” he said to Theresa. “It is essential for your health—quite 
essential.” 

“ Very well, Superior,” said Theresa, flattered and delighted. 
“ T will. What may I have for supper now?” 

“ Meat,” said Mr. Lascelles ; “and—Aunt Catherine, have you 
any bitter beer in the house?—Yes? Meat and a glass of bitter 
beer, my child,” to Theresa. Then looking at her kindly, he added : 
“T must have you looking better than this ; I am not at all pleased 
with you !” 

The girl flushed and brightened ; then coughed a little heavily ; 
but she had concentrated on herself all his thoughts, all his attention, 
and for the rest of the evening she was too happy to realize how 
feverish she felt, nor how hard her breath was to draw when she tried 
to take a full inspiration—after coughing say, and when her lungs 
had been exhausted. Only when he said to her, after one of these 
fits of coughing : “ My dear child, you must take care of yourself, 
for all our sakes. You must give up mattins for a short time, and 
until you have got rid of this cold ;’—only then did her spirits droop 
and her courage break, as, with tears in her eyes, she said piteously : 
“Oh ! must I be cut off from this privilege, dear Superior? Surely 
not, unless I grow much worse ! ” 

But Mr. Lascelles, who did not like opposition, answered in his 
most courtly but conclusive way : “ You must do as you are told, my 
child. No mattins for a week, nor Early Celebration next Sunday.” 
Then seeing her poor sensitive face change almost as if her death 
had been announced, he added in a caressing voice: “ You can 
come to the Vicarage on the fine afternoons, and if the weather is too 
bad I will come and see you. I shall know how to appreciate 
your obedience.” 
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This was but a sample of the vicar’s position at Churchlands, and 
of his rule over the little band of “ workers” whereof he was titular 
Superior and practical demigod. He was glad of the opportunity of 
showing his power to Ringrove, and how necessary it was to con- 
ciliate him, the great clerical Zeus, if steps of a grave nature were to 
be taken with Virginia or any other. Perhaps he was rather ostenta- 
tious in the way in which he made his living puppets dance as he 
desired, and cruel in his indifference to the chance of hurting them 
when he pulled this string or touched that spring, and played upon 
them as a man might play on so many instruments from which none 
but himself could draw that note or sustain that pitch. At all risks 
the master of Monkshall must be convinced that this was the winning 
side, and he, the vicar, the dominant power ; and that the man who 
would marry Virginia must put himself in accord with the only 
authority which she recognized as absolute, and conciliate those whom 
alone she would obey. 

All this was quite well-reasoned and logical so far as it went, and 
for whom it would have suited ; but it went too far for Ringrove ; and 
it did not suit him. As supper went on, he grew colder and more 
silent. His fine strong face, usually so bright and cheerful, became 
pale and hard ; his figure grew straighter in its lines and stiffer in its 
forms ; his voice became deeper in its tones and rougher in its quality. 
He left off trying to speak to Virginia, who was listening with strange 
eagerness to “ Father Truscott’s ” account of a certain Order—which 
he forgot to say was “ Romanist,” not “ Anglican ;” he did not care 
to see her turn to him, when he spoke to her, with the same kind of 
reluctance as if he had brought her down from the beauty of holiness to 
the sordidness ofearth. He did not like to feel that he, the old friend 
who had loved her so long and reverenced her as his ideal, who had 
hoped to make her his wife and waited for her awakening into love 
with that patience which true love and manly strength alone make pos- 
sible—that he was set aside in favour of these strange men—these 
Fathers and Brothers and Superiors, who had come down like so 
many locusts on the green plain of Crossholme society, and had 
destroyed all that was sweet and precious. He felt as keenly as even 
his own position, the pain and the shame of Richard’s ; and how these 
men had thrust themselves between the husband and the wife—had 
taken the daughter from the father. Let it be that Richard Fullerton 
had “ unfortunate opinions ” in some things—that did not make him 
less the good man, the faithful friend, the loving husband, the 
devoted father; nor soften the guilt of those who had come into his 
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tranquil home and blighted its happiness with the poison of their 
fanaticism. They had killed the fairest flower of all; and like 
ghouls they lived and fattened on their work. 

These thoughts passed like fire through his brain as he sat 
there, stiffening and hardening in his pain and wrath. But what was 
to be done? How could all this iniquity, under the name of reli- 
gion, be checked and things brought back to their old places? He 
asked himself this question twenty times, and never found the 
answer ; but his main thought was the same :— 

“ T must speak to Fullerton. He ought to know how things are, 
and prevent them from going further if he can. It is all horrible, 
unwholesome, unnatural, and will lead to worse evil unless it can be 
checked.” 

So the evening of initiation which was to bring Ringrove Hardisty 
nearer by his love, served only to fling him yet farther off, and to 
make him even more strongly than before the vicar’s opponent at 
Crossholme and the partisan of Richard at the Abbey. But, for all 
that, he did not give up his hope of Virginia. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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ON A SHEEP STATION. 


CORDIAL invitation to visit one of the finest sheep stations 

in Queensland was too great a temptation to be resisted. Yet, 
a more unfavourable season for a journey of nearly 400 miles into the 
interior could not be imagined. The colony was suffering from a 
drought, the like of which none but old colonists, and not many of 
them, could remember. Fora year and more, rain had not fallen. 
Watercourses never before known to be without water were baked 
hard. For leagues upon leagues, not a green spot would relieve the 
melancholy brown of the grazing lands. The papers day by day, 
and week by week, published stories of perished stock and im- 
poverished settlers. ‘The talk everywhere was of impending ruin. 
The appearance of ever so small a cloud in the glaring sky was a 
sensation ; men in the country suspended all toil to watch it and 
hope against hope, while in the little townships it was criticised and 
chronicled, and for the moment was the cause of more excitement 
than the war news from Eastern Europe, at that time reaching the 
critical point. It seemed to be a literal fulfilment of the terrible 
threat, “I will make your heaven as iron, and your earth as brass. 
And your strength shall be spent in vain: for your land shall not 
yield her increase, neither shall the trees of the land yield their 
fruits.” 

The native Queenslander, who, very properly, does not care to 
hear his country cried down, was forced to some sort of confession, 
and the visitor, or passing stranger, who ventured to suggest that the 
climate was severe, was anxiously informed that the season was 
exceptionally hot : as it certainly was. During an ordinary summer 
in Queensland, the lightest possible clothing will be necessary for at 
least seven months in the year. The atmosphere is nevertheless 
dry, and though a high, it is not necessarily a punishing thermometer 
even in the double-dry days of December, January, and February. 
But the heat of this particular summer was, as a fact, phenomenally 
intense. Day and night the mercury maintained a persistent affec- 
tion for 100°, or thereabouts, in the shade. Gossamer clothing 
would have been burdensome, and one panted for the opportunity of 
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realising Sydney Smith’s idea of taking off one’s flesh and sitting in 
one’s bones. It is obvious that none but a born rover, except under 
the pressure of necessity, would at such time have made a holiday 
excursion. 

The railway from Brisbane, the metropolis of the colony, runs, 
roughly speaking, westward, and is destined to push as far in that 
direction as the humour of future Parliaments permits. It climbs the 
main mountain range which runs parallel with the Queensland coast, 
and traverses the rich table land which the early explorers looked 
upon, and rightly too, as comparable to the Land of Promise which 
the ancient pioneer, Moses, was allowed to scan, but not enter. To 
the cooler Darling Downs, on the western side of the Main Range, 
the inhabitants of the sea-coast fly for relief, and the scenery obtained 
in travelling up the skilfully-built railway is famous for its beauty. 
At this drought-time there was no relief, no beauty. The hot winds 
which are the bane of the other colonies rarely visit Queensland, but 
on the day of my start the novelty was experienced. From the 
shoulders of some of the spurs you may look upon magnificent ex- 
panses of thirty and forty miles of woodland ; but with a heat haze 
quivering over the earth, and the smoke of a hundred forest fires lying 
low upon the seared tree tops, what under more favourable circum- 
stances is rare beauty, gladdening the eye, was then the monotony of 
desolation, oppressing the heart. Up the mountain gorges came, in lieu 
of cool breezes, hot blasts that made you draw quickly back as from a 
furnace mouth. At Toowoomba, the capital of the Darling Downs, 
the glass in the station verandah showed 109 degrees. 

Journeying upon such a day, in railway carriages not so well 
adapted for the climate as they might be, could not be converted 
into pleasure. All that remained was to get through the time with 
something as near resignation as possible. We, the first-class passen- 
gers on that memorable day, were, in our most joyous estate, a panting, 
collarless, half-dressed crew, too feverish to talk or think; but a 
fleshy gentleman in our midst, whose suffering was extreme, spoke 
for us all when, after a long silence during which his restlessness ar- 
rived at a culminating point, he gasped, in broken voice, “ By the 
Holy Poker, but this is a caulker!” Mark Tapley himself would 
have been at fault at that time and place. 

For myself, I seemed to suffer mirage of the mind. It being the 
month of January, and not far from the turn of the year, home 
scenes rose out of the simmering landscape,—always winter pictures 
well frosted and backgrounded with snow. A charred stump, smok- 
ing hard by in a clearing, was the “ Dangerous” board on Regent’s 
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Park ice; warmly-clad skaters peopled the bare dead-brown pad- 
docks. Then a refrain ran unbidden through the brain :— 
How it clatters along the roofs 
Like the tramp of hoofs! 
How it gushes and gurgles out 
From the throat of the overflowing spout. 
But it was only our fat friend narrating the loss of 70,000 sheep 
by one squatter friend of his since the commencement of the drought; 
and even as he spoke, skeletons of horses, sheep, and cattle on either 
side of the line gleamed white on the plains over which we were 
passing. But, enough! The drought has broken long since, and I 
have recently seen those desert expanses rising and falling, a glorious 
ocean of rich verdure ; all signs of misery had disappeared, and 
quite another refrain was suggested :— 
Near at hand, 
From under the sheltering trees, 
The farmer sees 
His pastures, and his fields of grain, 
As they bend their tops 
To the numberless beating drops 
Of the incessant rain. 

At the end of the railway line, or rather at the spot where for 
the present the rails ceased, within a few days a small township 
had sprung up—a township of galvanised iron, canvas, and weather- 
boards—a true colonial township, with rough and ready accommoda- 
tion for man and beast, as became a place where the people felt 
themselves to be strangers and pilgrims. In the bush outside a 
caravan of laden drays had been long encamped, not caring te ven- 
ture afield until pasture and water for their teams were vouchsafed ; 
and for the next two days, coaching still farther west, I heard from 
many a mouth execrations heaped with colonial fervour upon the 
laggard carriers. A charge of three shillings and sixpence for a pint 
bottle of English ale, an empty cupboard, an adulterated spirit bottle, 
and such trifles as ill-furnished bed or board were, one and all, ex- 
plained by the non-arrival of the drays since Christmas time. 

At four in the morning we were roused from our outspread blankets 
on the tavern floor by the coachman, and, ill-refreshed and half-awake, 
hurried out to resume our travels by the coach, whose Brobdingnagian 
lamp over the centre of the roof shed its powerful rays upon a dozen 
persons clamorously anxious to represent the regulation number of 
six. A very pretty picture they made in their varied gestures of 
appeal, threat, cajolery, and indignation, with the yellow light 
mottling them indifferently. To me, the fortunate possessor of a 
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box-seat, the scene had its amusing side, for the coachman, who was 
“a character,” stolidly surveyed the expectant group, never moving a 
muscle. Eventually the groom released the heads of the leaders, 
leaving four unfortunates behind indulging in strong language ill 
becoming the poetical associations of dawn, and destined to make 
the most of their opportunities in the infant township until the 
departure of the next coach two days later. 

Into the gloomy bush the horses plunged. The first stage of ten 
miles was partly accomplished in the dark. The track wound 
through the forest. The lamp-lights streamed weirdly upon the gum- 
trees, and doubtless to the unaccustomed eye exaggerated the diffi- 
culties of the road. The “effects,” at any rate, were marvellously 
effective, and at once recalled the well-known masterpieces of certain 
old-school artists. We were in truth speeding through a wild world 
of dark shadows, and at every turn in the track new dangers seemed 
to loom direct in the path. The coach rattled in and out, with never 
an inch to spare, between huge tree trunks, and crashed through un- 
considered undergrowth. The trees close at hand assumed flitting, 
fantastic, spectral shapes, and the abysses beyond were fathomless. 
All imperceptibly the dawn came. Night appeared to relent of its 
blackness before it betook itself away ; its visage gently relaxed, and 
day crept on so softly that no man could say when the one was here 
and the other there. The grotesque forms of tree and bush faded 
out too ; the familiar monotony of Australian forest quickly asserted 
itself, and almost before we were ready to comprehend his advent 
the sun was bounding up with a rosy flush to mark our course for 
another day. 

The best coach-drivers in the world are probably Cobb & Co.’s 
men in Australia. The four-in-hands in Hyde Park used to claim 
our admiration as a spectacle, but they would be mere toys on an 
Australian journey: spanking bays with black points, noble coach- 
men, and pert grooms, would be totally unequal to the test of prac- 
tical work on the unmade track called, in the bush, a road. The coach 
upon which I suffered the first day’s journey of ninety miles was a 
compact, heavily-built structure upon leather compound springs of 
enormous strength ; and axles, double break, and harness seemed to 
the uninitiated to be of unnecessary power. A gallop or two into 
and out of a gully, a descent or two into a river bed, a few miles of 
rocky mountainous country, however, showed that the equipments of 
Cobb & Co.’s coaches cannot be too strong or too carefully looked 
after, and that their drivers should be, as they are, second to none. 

Despite the never-failing good humour of a genial squatter at my 
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side, who sang like a nightingale, and prevented me from sleeping by 
vivid accounts of men who, to his knowledge, had been killed or 
maimed by dozing on the box-seat of Cobb’s coaches, that day was 
to me one of acute misery. I have heard it insinuated that an eel in 
time not only gets used to the process of skinning, but learns to like 
it ; and it may be that the drivers on this route get used to that 
fearful ninety-mile stage, and even prize it as a luxury. To me 
fifteen hours on the confined box-seat, travelling over rough country 
robbed of every vestige of life, with a hard upright wooden wall to 
pound the shoulders into jelly, and reaches of track upon which the 
coach faithfully imitated the pitching and rolling of a ship, could only 
be satisfactory as extreme penance. Had there been something 
green to look at, something picturesque to admire, an occasional 
cloud obscuring the fierce sun, a bird or beast to disturb the solitude, 
it might have been tolerable. Yet the poor “insides” were worse 
placed. On the box we were at least elevated above the worst of 
the dust. At the end of the first stage the people within were thickly 
coated with sand, and venerable with soil powder. They were packed 
in like sardines, and, when the jolting was extra severe, we, from our 
outer perch, could hear such groans of abject despair that, in our vile 
selfishness, we would laugh until tears guttered channels down our 
grimy cheeks. Much of the country was sandy waste, upon which 
probably nothing of service grows at any time, but no difference 
could be distinguished between this and grazing runs, where, within 
two months of the termination of the drought, the stock had been 
revelling in deep green pasture. The universal desolation at that time, 
however, forbade the belief, except by the exercise of the most childlike 
faith, that the country could ever recover from the disastrous visitation. 
It may here be repeated, once for all, that it did recover; and though it 
left small settlers minus the savings patiently and laboriously accumu- 
lated through many years, and wealthy squatters with bank balance 
woefully diminished, the frown of the hideous water famine, just when 
it seemed most immovable, gave place to the smile of plenty. 

On the afternoon of the third day, sore, travel-stained, but not 
wholly demolished, I made my last descent from the box-seat in the 
bright little town of Roma. Our four-horse team had been changed 
fifteen times, and the second day’s stage of five-and-forty miles had 
been accomplished with a fresh coachman and another coach. In 
after days I heard the readings of the thermometer, during the three 
days over which the journey extended, given at anything from 132° 
to 100°, and should not have been surprised had the record been of 
thousands instead of hundreds. Evermore the figures of speech 
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representing the hart panting for the water brooks, wells of water in 
thirsty lands, green pastures and still waters, will have new beauty 
and force to me. 

It was curious to find that, as one might say, by a miracle, isolated 
strips and belts of country had, during this tremendous drought, 
been visited by fitful rainfalls. Thus, the station to which I had 
journeyed had almost to the last remained an oasis in the desert. It 
is true that Mount Abundance—name singularly appropriate—is 
generally acknowledged to be one of the best-ordered stations in 
Queensland, but all the good management in the world cannot avert 
drought or bring down rain. Springs may be discovered by the 
divining rod, but no wand has yet been invented to conjure clouds 
into the sky, or tap them when they gather. Call it, then, pure good 
fortune, or what not; the fact remained that this station was the envy 
of the surrounding country, and while outside the fence, on the great 
western highway, sterility reigned supreme, the sheep and horses 
within were “ roiling fat,” and the grass was succulent and plentiful. 
Fellow-travellers, learning my destination, had promised me this, and 
the thought was cheering. It made the sand-in my teeth less gritty, 
and the hardships of the road more bearable. 

The station buggy was at the coach office at the end of the 
journey to whisk me, without loss of time, to Mount Abundance. 
When you do meet with hospitality in the colonies, it is of the true 
description. Big bearded men, who enjoy very little of the society 
of womankind from year to year, and who could not, therefore, be 
expected to spoil you with pampering, take charge of you with a 
thoughtfulness compatible only with the purest sincerity. You do 
not, it is true, always meet with such hospitality in the colonies; 
perhaps not so frequently as in the earlier days of settlement. Nor 
have you a right to expect it. Colonists have to win success by the 
closest hand-to-hand struggle, and have often enough to do to look 
to themselves. But it was my good fortune to experience it in its 
most delightful aspect for the first time at Mount Abundance, and 
though the experience has been repeated in other parts of the colonies 
since, the memory of my sojourn there remains, like its grassy plains, 
fresh and sweet. 

In one sense I was disappointed with Mount Abundance. You 
have cause to be disappointed if, after by hearsay and written de- 
scription you have formed a definite notion of a thing, you find your 
notion absurdly astray. In my mind I had, by various reading of 
books in the old country, acquired a definite comprehension of an 
Australian sheep station. The bushmen’s huts were to be in their 
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proper place, very tumbledown, and open to the weather. The black 
pot of tea must stand upon the slab that served as a table ; the damper 
should be smothered in wood-ashes, cooked on the earthen: floor. 
The shepherds, armed to the teeth, of course live the lives of hermits, 
waging constant warfare with the blacks. The squatter’s home might 
be better than a shanty of slabs with a roof of bark, but not much. 
It was, to be brief, somewhat of a barbaric sketch which I had made 
for myself, telling in every feature that it represented a condition of 
affairs outside the pale of civilisation. The old stereotyped descrip- 
tions of life in the Australian bush may still stand good for some runs 
in remote districts; but every year brings manifold improvements. 
As the country becomes populated, as scientific appliances increase, 
and means of transit multiply, masters and men put off the half-savage 
habits with which they were, ten and twenty years ago, content, and if 
any are retained they are concealed with shamefacedness, and not 
made a subject of boast and pride. It is found as easy to be civilised 
as semi-barbarous. 

Apart from its incomparable natural advantages, Mount Abun- 
dance Station has had the benefit of being owned by an enterprising 
and wealthy company, and of being managed by a gentleman whose 
advice the company was wise enough to follow. The Australian owner 
or manager of a station, in his position and pursuits, reminds you very 
much of those old-world squatters, the patriarchs. The manager in 
question has rule over something like 8,000 square miles of country, 
and must ride twenty miles straight ahead, in different directions, if 
he would visit his immediate out-stations. Such a man is king, and 
well is it when, as in this instance, he reigns in the esteem and affec- 
tion of his people. 

My suspicions as to the inaccuracy of my cherished idea of a sheep 
station were aroused when we turned off the highroad, and a respéct- 
able-looking woman came out of a neat cottage lodge and opened, 
not the two or three slip rails which one generally sees, but a pair of 
orthodox lodge gates. It was altogether too English: so was the 
park-like paddock in which sleek horses grazed. Across a creek I 
caught sight of a cluster of white houses through the trees, and one 
larger building upon an eminence, like a substantial, unpretending 
country house. Here was a neat, wholesome little town, and not a 
sheep station. Indeed, I have seen townships in Australia to which 
this would be a beautiful city. When I knew more about it, and 
understood the matter, it was evident that the truest economy had 
been exercised in making the place what it was. The manager 
being absent, I could gather from the people with whom I came in 
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contact that he was a man who had looked ahead, and farther than 
the almighty dollar. It was clear that he believed human beings 
should live in human habitations, and have, whenever possible, human 
surroundings. Down, therefore, came the slab shanties with their 
bark roofs, and up went decent cottages, to stand witness to the 
advantages of sanitary science. In a word, at a glance (verified by 
closer acquaintance), Mount Abundance stood revealed a model 
station by comparison with many others, and in the same degree of 
difference as exists between the model farms of England and the 
wretched homesteads that once so much disgraced the rural districts. 

To know that the fine property around was the result of British 
capital upon Australian soil was not calculated to diminish one’s 
interest in it. Colonial experience is too often of either extreme 
prosperity or extreme adversity, and here was an exemplification of 
the former. The Scottish Australian Investment Company was 
formed at Aberdeen in 1840, as a financial concern, to lend money 
on pastoral security; and though it started in bad times, it was always 
successful. What is now settled country was then almost unknown 
land, and soon after Queensland was proclaimed a separate colony 
the Scotch pioneers shrewdly pushed beyond the eastern seaboard to 
the western outside districts. During the thirty-eight intervening 
years the company has acquired, beside Mount Abundance, other 
stations, such as Mount Cornish, carrying 50,000 head of cattle, and 
Bowen Downs, carrying 130,000 sheep. Let the English tenant 
farmer, or the biggest of graziers, realise the figures which are here 
given as an example of the vastness of pastoral pursuits in this young 
colony. The stations above mentioned occupy 5,000 square miles of 
superb country, part leased from the Crown, part, and the best part, 
purchased as inalienable freehold; and the company owns some 
400,000 sheep and 60,000 cattle. 

It is probably the hope of some day being lord over a dominion 
like this that inspires the young gentlemen of family who come out 
and engage in station work ; and in a very few days the visitor can 
understand how fascinating is the free open life of the Australian 
pastoralist, despite its hard work, and even when attended, as it fre- 
quently is, with positive hardship and privation. How large is the 
proportion of failures is proverbial. 

After a bath, I am bound to confess that my first attention was paid 
neither to sheep nor horses, but to a vineyard. Of course, not one 
station in five hundred can boast such a luxury. The Roma district, 
however, is famous for its grapes. I was shown a bunch of black 
grapes weighing seven pounds, and the fruit all large and of faultless 
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flavour. Under the shady leaves of the low vines, on the hottest 
day, the bunches of grapes are always cool, and what better for the 
thirsty traveller than these? Nothing, unless it might be the 
delicious bronzed figs hanging ripe and ready near the gates, 
defying you to pass them by without a trial. Every morning I paid 
a visit to the favourite vines, and upon every breakfast table stood 
a dish of fruit, white and black, with bloom beautiful enough to 
awaken the envy of any artist. Fruit and vegetables, on many 
stations, are almost unheard-of blessings, and this vineyard, with the 
bountiful kitchen garden in the same enclosure, deserves early men- 
tion in the catalogue of things seen ; also the wine-press house, in 
which I spent many a pleasant half-hour, watching the bright little 
Italian vigneron treading out the juice, expatiating all the while 
upon vintages past and present, and upon the peerless wine with 
which he would by-and-bye immortalise the district. Whether his 
ambition will be as fruitful as his vines is a problem, but if the wine 
of the future be as good as the refreshing beverage which, with a dash 
of water, slakes your thirst at Mount Abundance, he need not despair, 
and his employers need not complain. 

But, after all, the vineyard must be regarded as an “extra.” 
Under no circumstances can it be made a legitimate part of a sheep 
run ; not, at any rate, in the same sense as the saw mill, the wheel- 
wright’s shop, the store, the counting house, the saddler’s shed, and 
still more not in the same sense as the great wool-shed, the washing 
places, the big dam, the paddock, the stockyard, and the slaughter 
yard. These were all included in the organisation of the place, and the 
work was carried on as regularly as in a town house of business. 
With a thousand houses on the station, in one place and another, the 
saddler and wheelwright would find ample employment ; with the 
head station alone, comprising goo square miles, the ration carriers, 
boundary riders, and fencers would necessarily be constantly coming 
in and going out, delivering their reports and receiving stores, and 
keeping the office clerk and storekeeper in constant employment. 

And how proud the worthy sheep superintendent was of his 
merinos! Fortunately for me, it was-one of the occasional intervals 
between the periodical occupations essential to sheep-breeding, and 
during my visit the sheep were being neither shorn, nor branded, nor 
ear-cut, nor subjected to any of the necessary and sometimes unplea- 
sant processes demanded by the mutual welfare of themselves and 
their owners. Day by day, therefore, the sheep superintendent gave 
me the benefit of his wise guidance and pleasant companionship, and 
ever indeed shall I be grateful to him for his patience with one 
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whom he had every right to regard as a wretched Cockney who, 
according to colonial estimation, insulted a saddle by getting into it, 
arid was ignorant of the difference between a hog and a hogget. 

For a man who had been concerned with sheep, popularly sup- 
posed to be the most trying to human forbearance of the animal 
creation, and which are credited with souring the best of tempers, 
my friend was a marvel of amiability. 

The best of men, nevertheless, have their weaknesses, and his 
took the form of riding at a steady jog-trot pace. A man who 
spends all his days, weeks, months, and years in the saddle will suit 
any pace, and any pace will suit him. It is different when you come 
fresh to the work, and then, although your judgment may respond 
to the theory that jogging at five miles an hour is the fairest way 
of getting a good day’s travel out of your horse, your inclinations 
will suggest either an absolute walk or the usual colonial canter. 
But my friend was a man who believed in taking care of his cattle, 
and I gave him my sympathy to the extent of stiff joints and an 
aching back. He informed me, amongst other things, that if I saw 
a horse with a sore back I might be certain it had been ridden by 
a parson or a lady; at any rate, that this was bushman’s creed. 

The first day he let me off leniently; just an eighteen-mile ride 
over the plains, and along the end of a paddock the fence of which 
was six-and-thirty miles long—quite a nice little field of 18,000 
acres, enclosed with sound wire fence. Then, as a reward for good 
behaviour, in the evening he ordered out the buggy and planned a 
shooting expedition. Cartridges were filled with large shot, and the 
breechloader was put together. The shooting had to be done from 
the buggy, and the game was none of your small parrot fry, but one 
of the large feathered game of the Colony, the wild turkey or bustard. 
It was remarkably comfortable amusement, the very pastime for a 
lazy man and a sportsman who is good at objects not bigger than a 
haystack. The country hereabouts consists of immense plains 
covered with rich tussock grass, and the game has to be approached 
warily. 

The wild turkey is not hasty in its movements, but it is artful. 
You must apply a circular treatment. Afar, you espy a small some- 
thing moving above the heads of the tussocks. It is a turkey. The 
experienced whip at once alters his route, pulls his horses into a 
walk, and drives spirally round the bird, which, half curious and half 
self-confident, watches the distant object, and stalks slowly off. The 
circle described by the buggy is meanwhile becoming smaller. Its 
slow pace, and the absence of excitement in horses and men, deceive 
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it until too late. The bird begins to comprehend what it all means 
when you are within thirty or forty yards,’spreads its broad wings, 
and rises somewhat leisurely, to drop, if the sportsman in the buggy 
is equal to the occasion, a mass of fluttering feathers into the grass. 

Six times in the course of an hour and a half I had the pleasure 
of going through this programme, carrying it out to the letter. A 
hen turkey tried hard to escape by strategy. I had marked her down 
a quarter of a mile off, and never lost sight of the spot. Still, on 
nearing the tussock by which we had steered, there was no sign of a 
bird. It was then suggested that I should alight, and I did so. 
Suddenly, and with a disturbance that startled me not a little, the 
turkey got up within five yards of my feet. She had been artfully 
compressing herself into a small space between the tussocks, and with 
a success that ought to have secured her a more generous treatment 
than she shortly received. But the end justified the means. She 
weighed seventeen pounds, and if as a roast she was a trifle tasteless 
and tough, as a curry on the following morning she deserved all 
praise. 

On a subsequent wild-turkey expedition I shot off a horse’s 
back, or, to be very accurate, between his ears. This seemed to be 
the animal’s real vocation in life, and the old fellow, after serving the 
station for many years, was chiefly kept for the express purpose. He 
always had his eye on the game, and would not move a muscle while 
you fired, until about the twelfth shot, when, probably annoyed by the 
smell of the powder, he would shake his head in evident disapproval. 
A very stupid miss on my part was marked by him—or I fancied so— 
in a decided manner : he looked round gravely, it seemed reproach- 
fully, and having caught my eye, walked on without waiting, as was 
his general custom, for the signal to move on. 

There was, I may mention while the subject of sport is before us, 
other game than wild turkeys on the station. The bookkeeper had 
potted an interesting specimen the day before my arrival, and I saw 
its framework in the sandy path leading to Bachelors’ quarters, 
stripped in a few hours of every vestige of flesh by the ants. Indeed, 
the object looked as if it had been bleaching in the sun for ages. 
For picking the bones of such small deer as a snake, nothing better 
could be desired than an ant-heap. The skeleton in question was 
all that remained of a diamond snake which Mr. R., sitting in a 
summer-house, reading a paper, saw peering at him from a rafter ; 
nay, not only peering, but thrusting down its head and part of its 
body, and protruding its tongue in an excited manner. Rarer than 
other varieties, and very dangerous, is the diamond snake, and Mr. R. 
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was not anxious to offer his enemy improper provocation. But it was 
nearing the time when he should ring the men back from breakfast, 
and the snake showed no signs of retreating. He therefore blew a 
whistle, and the housekeeper answered it. He sent her for a gun, 
and this being stealthily handed to him from the rear, the snake was 
effectually shot. The snakes, however, on these open plains are not 
sO numerous as in scrub, bush, and rock country. 

Emus were plentiful, but somehow one does not care to shoot 
them for mere sport. Bushmen, when rations run short, are only too 
glad to get the chance of bringing one down and discovering its eggs, 
and they ever after tell you with watering mouths how dainty a dish 
both flesh and egg make. It is, however, no easy matter to get within 
shot of anemu. You may stalk to rifle distance, but must be wary to do 
so much. You may ride the bird down, moreover, if you are mounted 
on a fleet horse that can make the running during the first burst. 
The emu goes off at a tremendous pace, and then pauses a moment 
to get second wind. Then is your time or never, for when the bird 
settles down to second flight it outstrips its pursuer in nine cases out 
of ten. 

After watching an emu with six little ones trotting after her, 
trusting with sublime confidence in her power to scent danger and 
shield them from it, I could not have drawn trigger upon one of the 
family without full justification ; indeed, as they are not numerous 
enough to do much damage, and are a pretty sight on the plains, 
they are, I found, seldom molested. On the contrary, you often find 
them tamed at the head stations, where their singular tastes and 
comical habits afford inuch amusement. I once saw one that was 
credited with swallowing a hobble chain, and looting a keg of nails 
to the extent of a quart of two-inch wire spikes. After a meal of 
iron it invariably strutted out into the paddock and ate a quantity 
of grass, by the assistance of which it ultimately got rid of the indi- 
gestible materials without harm. 

In the tussock grass there were plenty of small quail and kangaroo 
rats. I couple them because they resembled each other in lying still 
till you were close upon them, and in escaping as swift as an arrow. 
The rat scampers off with quick bound, showing his tail as does a 
rabbit, and the quail is up and off like a flash. In the creek there 
were a few teal and wood-duck, and on the washing dam there were a 
variety of wild fowl which the manager would never allow to be 
disturbed. Parrots abounded in the timbered patches, and now and 
then you might find a flock of stone plover. But as a rule you 
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might ride for a day without meeting any game but rat, quail, or 
turkey. 

It will be of course impossible to narrate the history of each day 
spent by me on this model sheep station. They were days some- 
times of hard work, but they were very happy ones, and all too few. 
Each morning the horses stood saddled at the door before breakfast 
was done, and by that time the people on the station had often 
travelled twenty and thirty miles upon their various avocations. My 
friendly cicerone, the sheep superintendent, as I have stated, let me 
off at first with an easy day’s work, but on the succeeding morning 
we started upon what the colonial, who rides sometimes seventy and 
odd miles a day on the same horse—grass-fed, too—would think 
gentle exercise, but which the neophyte might weil deem a fair 
journey. It was a distance of fifty miles over open country, with sun 
shining at 130 degrees. How delicious were those fifteen-minute 
halts to smoke a pipe on the margin of a water hole, and drink deep 
of its cool contents! How carefully we filled the canvas waterbags 
slung at the saddle bow !_ How free one felt riding under the broad 
brim of a cabbage-tree hat, troubled with nothing more than shirt 
open at the throat, trousers fastened by a belt (to which was attached 
one pouch for watch, and another for tobacco and pipe), boots, and 
spurs. Distant mountains with dim outlines of purple bounded the 
horizon very far away, and over the rolling plains, green with verdure 
save where the black-soil roads were marked as fine thread, the heat 
haze simmered. Flies swarmed in myriads, rendering necessary a 
fine net curtain depending from the hat rim, to protect the rider, and 
a fringe of tasselled leather from the forehead strap of the bridle to 
shield the horse’s eyes. 

From a swelling bosom of the plain, named by an admiring 
visitor Pisgah, a superb prospect was open to view—a picture of 
verdant land, diversified by clumps of scrub, rolling gently into a 
thousand variations of surface, and framed with mountain ranges, 
sometimes showing ridge, saddle, and scarp, in bold relief, sometimes 
melting into the dim region of shadow, until they were mingled with 
the fleecy clouds. But the dominating idea of the whole was 
immensity of space, and perfect freedom. It was a vast solitude, 
but not a desert. The landscape grew upon you, as you sat in the 
saddle, surveying it from every point of the compass, and it grew on 
until it became fixed in the memory as a dream of glorious pastoral 
plenty. 

But there were the shearing sheds, and the apparatus connected 
with shearing, to be inspected, if not from inclination, at least out of 
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courtesy to the “boss,” who was proud of them with the pride of an 
artist who knew their excellence. Upon a station like this, shearing 
is naturally not the rough-and-ready operation it used to be, 
and still is upon runs more remote from civilisation. Whatever 
improvements have been introduced to produce superior wool, and 
lessen the cost of production, had been provided. Shearing is the 
harvest-time of the sheep run. The fall of a penny per Ib. in the 
price of wool means the loss of a great fortune to large owners. It 
is, therefore, an anxious time, and an important process. A hundred 
extra hands had been employed at the last shearing, 164,000 sheep 
were sheared in eight weeks; and I could not withhold my exclama- 
tion of surprise and delight upon hearing that in one day, when 
everything worked with maximum smoothness, the shearers disposed, 
in a workmanlike manner, of 6,c00 sheep. The average sheep 
shorn in one day by a man is not often so high as this—perhaps not 
more than 60 or 70, but the heroes in question were master-men, 
and made an effort on that particular day to outdo themselves. 

The old race of convict-tainted shepherd and shearer is dying 
out. The extension of a system of fencing in large paddocks has 
altered the conditions of shepherding. Wire and wood, with 
perhaps a couple of boundary riders to see that there are no 
breakages, are the shepherds now. But there is no lack of hands at 
shearing time. Rude bearded fellows, who disappear mysteriously 
for the rest of the year, ride up with their sways, at the nick of time, 
take possession of their bunks in the sleeping shed, work hard, 
comply with the somewhat strict regulations that govern the special 
period, take their cheque at the close of the shearing, and ride away 
as they came. There are certain skilful shearers who are known as 
crack hands over all Australia, and they are mostly known by a 
sobriquet, Such a one was Steam-arm Jack ; and I have heard of 
a Chinaman Dick, who was reputed to have polished off 210 sheep 
in a day ; but it was added that his work was tomahawking rather 
than shearing, and that the percentage of wounded sheep was a 
sanguinary proportion. In shearers’ par/ance, the master is “ boss,” 
the superintendent “the cove.” There must be a kind of spell 
about shearing, since it is no uncommon thing for a man to leave 
employment at fencing, or boundary riding, or dam making, or other 
station occupations, and five pounds a week, for a shearing job at 
four pounds. The shearers are paid piecework, and at the rate of 
about 3s. 6d. per score. 

Shearing takes place between August and October, though some- 
times it is as late as December. At Mount Abundance it was in 
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September, and the process may be soon described. The sheep are 
brought in from the distant stations and enclosures, and massed in a 
paddock near the wash pool, from which they are brought up in 
contingents as required. First they are passed through soak tanks, 
the object being to saturate the wool ; next into the sweating shed, 
which is to all intents and purposes a Turkish bath, to remove the 
dirt of the year from the wool ; next they are put under the spouts, 
of which there are fourteen, worked each by two men, and having 
been well rinsed, are travelled in single file along passages, and 
counted as they find release in the drying yard. Here they repose 
in peace, nothing being allowed to agitate their minds. After three 
days’ serenity, during which the wool is supposed to be dry, and the 
yolk risen, they are carefully driven (to avoid dust) to the shearers at 
the wool shed, and if the fleece should average three pounds of 
washed wool, though very choice sheep produce four and a half 
pounds, the harvest is pronounced good. 

In the wool-shed there are two men who feed the shearers with 
sheep ; a boy picks up the shorn fleece and takes it to the table pre- 
sided over by a wool-sorter who classifies the fleeces. They are put 
into a bin by the sorter’s assistant, who takes them in little waggons to 
the wool presses. Here the wool is made into bales, sent to the 
head station, where it is dumped by hydraulic pressure, and finally 
taken by teams, by the best means available, to port. Dumping by 
hydraulic pressure, it should be remembered, is only done on first- 
class stations ; it is more commonly done by the ship’s side in pro- 
perly appointed warehouses. 

Riding away from the great reservoir of water which feeds these 
works at wool harvesting, I heard much of the enemies against which 
the sheep have to be protected. One of them, the most dreaded, I 
saw slinking, like a cowardly thief as he is, into a belt of scrub. It 
was the dingo, part wolf, part fox, and part dog, for he has the fero- 
city of the wolf, the cunning and speed of the fox, and resembles 
the dog sufficiently to bear his name. It is not so much the mutton 
or lamb that he himself eats, as the wholesale mischief he does by 
chivying the whole flock and wounding as many as he can reach, that 
is deplored. By the watchers on a sheep run this miscreant is 
detested, and they shoot it, poison it, trap it, and destroy it by every 
means in their power. A price is put upon the wild-dog’s head. He 
has a fine brush and coat like a fox, but in length of leg and formation 
of body he resembles the dog, while there is a suspicion of wolf about 
his muzzle and mouth. 

The little kangaroo rat is, in its small way, an enemy also, through 
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its love of wild yams, to indulge which it must perforce tear at the 
roots of the tussocks. Kangaroos and wallabies, if they are not kept 
out or kept down, will be enemies of the same degree. The Bath- 
burst burr is an enemy of another kind. Growing in its youthful 
innocence, this plant might be taken for an aristocratic thistle, but it 
destroys the grass, and its burrs cling to the wool and mat it into 
uselessness. It overruns the country like a plague ; legislation has 
been called in to stamp it out; on this one station alone fifteen 
Kanakas are employed to wander about with hoes and root it up 
without mercy. A very vicious enemy is the bird called the eagle-hawk, 
but which is in reality a fine eagle, the wedge-tailed eagle of Aus- 
tralia. He is a noble-looking bird, and his fault is that he does not 
hesitate before lamb because mint-sauce is lacking; at lambing 
time he is a scourge to the sheep runs, and he is a doubly formidable 
enemy by virtue of his powerful pinions and proverbial eyesight. With 
these enemies, and more, to fight, there is always work to be done 
on a sheep run ; and the natural divisions of a sheep farmer’s season— 
lambing, weaning, tail- and ear-cutting, branding, and drafting, culmi- 
nating with the bustling activity of shearing—bring with each its own 
cares and labours. 

A ride to the horse paddock was always a treat. Mount Abund- 
ance breeds its own horses, as every station of importance will do. 
Croydon, the thoroughbred, a beauty in looks and in temper, running 
with his mares, would allow us to approach him, and would take 
our soft speeches and the caressing of his velvet coat with dignified 
affability. Allthe hands on the station, men and boys alike, swore by 
Croydon, and to speak slightingly of him was to insult them. Care- 
fulness in breeding showed one marked result: it was with the 
utmost difficulty a buckjumper could be found to satisfy my 
curiosity. The breaker kept by the station, hearing that I was anxious 
to see him ride a thoroughly vicious animal, tried hard to oblige me, 
and manifested, I must confess, a remarkable willingness to risk his 
neck for my amusement. When he did secure a buckjumper his 
complete mastership of it caused any uneasiness I might have felt to 
vanish. He had to deal with bad horses, of course, frequently, but 
was rarely thrown ; and he had almost a gift in dealing with colts 
brought in for the first time. With a good sire and a consummate 
breaker the horses on Mount Abundance have, as might be expected, 
a high character. 

At Bachelors’ quarters every night we had an hour’s music before 
getting inside the mosquito curtains. The harmonium was opened, 
and across the creek, and far over the plain, floated the echoes of 
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song, duet, and glee, and a young Scotch gentleman’s performance of 
“The Banks of Allan-water” drew down upon him the task of re- 
peating it nightly by special request. On Sunday afternoon, service 
was held in the verandah of “the House;” a hard-working, devoted 
clergyman riding out from Roma to conduct it, and a neighbouring 
schoolmaster officiating at the harmonium. In the manager's office 
there were Carlyle, Christopher North, Scott, Burns, Macaulay, and 
a host of other friends, such as a clannish North British reading man 
would possess, at my disposal. 

The reader will therefore credit me when I confess that I was sorry 
to see the last of life on Mount Abundance ; but he would not credit 
me if I averred that I did not covet its rich pastures and multitudinous 
flocks, The time came, however, when the buggy was ordered out 
to take me back to the Roma coach office. Outside the fence, as we 
crossed the home paddock, the clouds of dust, caused by the unfortu- 
nate sheep which had been travelling by at the rate of fifty thousand 
a week in search of grass, rolled like smoke from a battle-field; and 
the last I saw of Mount Abundance was—a couple of famished 
sheep that had been left to their fate, staggering in the sand across 
the road, and falling, a heap of miserable skin and bone, close to 
the fence, to die feasting their glazing eyes, may be, upon the happy 
pastures from which they were debarred. 


REDSPINNER, 




















WILLIAM JAMES LINTON AS A 
POET:.' 


VERYONE who has followed the story of English wood- 
engraving down to the present time must be aware how 

much has been done for that art by William James Linton, whose 
name appears on blocks enough to have occupied, one would have 
thought, half a dozen lifetimes. In point of fact the name of Linton, 
like that of the Brothers Dalziel, appears on a great mass of work 
done under the supervision of the artist and not by his proper hand 
—an arrangement so common in various branches of the history of 
art that it calls for no remark. But, setting aside the miscellaneous 


11. Zhe National: a Library for the People. Edited by W. J. Linton. 
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produce of this arrangement as regards Linton, there remains such a 
collection of woodcuts, great and small, original and from designs of 
other men, produced in a space of some forty years, and bearing the 
stamp of this artist’s individuality, as might well suffice for a man of 
ordinary energy to show for his life’s work ; and yet in the account 
about to be given of Linton there will be but little to say on the sub- 
ject of his powers as a wood-cutter, well known enough both here 
and in America, where he now lives and works in that art. We are 
mainly concerned with him at present as a poet, and in a minor degree 
as an aggressive republican, because, in the first place, the fact that 
a man who has done so much and so well in an exacting art should 
have found time and will for such a series of literary doings as are 
set forth on the previous page is sufficiently noteworthy; and, in the 
second place, the poetical side of his career, separated as far as may 
be from his active republicanism, has found no sufficient praise. 

Republicanism as an ideal political creed is susceptible of a 
highly poetic treatment: resolving itself, as it readily does, into an 
adoration of liberty in the abstract and a struggle for persénal free- 
dom in the concrete for the individual, poets have ever found it a 
fine theme; but, notwithstanding certain notable exceptions, it is 
safe to say that the less a poet, writing from the republican or any 
other point of view, meddles with petty questions of the hour, and 
the more he concerns himself with questions large enough to be of 
enduring interest, the better for him and for poetry. An Ebenezer 
Elliott does good work socially, and moderately good work poetically, 
when he deals with concrete questions of the hour in Corn-law 
Rhymes ; but these only a few students now read ; while a Shelley, 
treating of one particular collision between authority and agitation, 
gives no hint of any one incident of that collision, but produces a 
“* Mask of Anarchy,” advocating a high, ideal, humanitarian republi- 
canism, that shall be read more and more as time goes on. 

One does not blame Elliott for not writing of liberty as Shelley 
wrote, or praise Shelley for not making poems on the minor details 
of oppression ; each man followed his natural bent and told after his 
own fashion the truth as he conceived it. Had Elliott tried to write a 
“ Prometheus” or a “ Hellas,” he would have frittered away his small 
good gift in bootless endeavour ; and had Shelley reduced his poetry 
to the level of concrete domestic politics, they must inevitably have 
formed “chains of lead about” his “flight of fire.” But there are men 
the strength of whose convictions drives them relentlessly into the 
regions of the immediately practical, and such men may easily be 
led to sacrifice whatsoever poetical gift they possess for the sake 
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of these convictions with immediately practical bearings. The 
poetic doings of William James Linton show power considerably in 
advance of average performance ; and his practical, active, aggressive 
republicanism is among the principal factors in keeping him from 
that fulness of poetic attainment for which he has the capacity. 

The trammelling of his powers by unfitness of subject could 
scarcely be better exemplified than in “Bob Thin; or, The Poorhouse 
Fugitive,” printed and circulated to a very limited extent as long ago 
as 1845. This volume, never regularly published as a volume, though 
the poem subsequently appeared in a magazine now almost as in- 
accessible as the book itself, is among the treasures most difficult of 
acquisition for collectors of our modern poetic literature. The beauty 
and originality of the illustrations alone must always make it a prize 
and a delight to anyone with artistic perceptions, but at present we 
have to look at it as literature. We should naturally not expect 
much consideration for literary prejudices to be displayed in a poem 
headed thus: “The Life and Adventures of Bob Thin [the letters 
of this name being ingeniously contrived out of those long, wire-drawn 
human figures that boys try to draw on their slates and in their copy- 
books when they ought to be better employed]: a Political—Philoso- 
phical—Historical—Biographical—Anecdotical—A llegorical—Paren- 
thetical—Pathetical—Prophetical—Poetical — Logical — Metrical— 
and Moral New Poor-law Tale.” Nor should we be led into better 
expectations by the couplet with which the poem starts :— 

Men like not prosy tales: we’ll try 
How doggrel rhyme fits history. 

The history chosen for narration in doggerel rhyme is that of one 
Bob Thin, a weaver, honest but thriftless, who, in a time of slack 
work, applies to Bethnal Green Union for relief for himself and 
family, only to be remitted to Godstone, on the ground that he was 
born in Monmouthshire. There he is separated from wife and chil- 
dren, and after years of drooping and despairing at length flies “into 
the air” and falls asleep at the road-side. Here the “doggrel” ends, 
having occupied thirteen pages by dint of much acute, realistic, un- 
poetic criticism of the pauper’s whole situation under the then new 
Poor Law. Without any straining after impossible harmony Bob 
Thin is awakened in the sequel in an ideal world, the description of 
which, furthest removed from doggerel, shows a poet’s true joy in the 
beauties of the external world, in simple, vigorous manners, and per- 
fect human brotherhood. The fine enthusiasm of this second part 
of the volume contrasts so strongly with the captiousness of the first 
part that we are tempted to give a sample of each. This is what 
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happened when Bob and his family were on the road to Godstone 


Poorhouse :— 


Bob thought he might as well beguile 
With converse close his travel-while. 
Question and answer came as follows :— 
Quoth Question out of Bob’s cheek-hollows, 
While Answer sate with arms akimbo, 

‘* Pray tell me why I’m set in limbo?” 
Answer, ‘‘ Because the well-to-do 

Can find no better use for you.” 

‘* What right have they to order me?” 
Answer, ‘‘ The right of property.” 
Question again, ‘* But how invented ? 

It can’t be shown that I consented : 

And every compact doth demand 

Two parties.” ‘* You will understand,” 
Replies the other, ‘* your assent 

Was duly given by Parliament, 

Your representatives, and ”—** Stay ! 
Will you be good enough to say 

How these same representers got 

At the will of one who had no vote?” 
Answer, ‘‘ My friend, you are not able 
To comprehend this veritable 

Fair feature of our Constitution, 

Which ”—* Favour me with a solution 
Of that fine-sounding word. What is’t?” 


and so on. The following song, on the other hand, is what was 
sung by the ideal beings among whom the fugitive found himself 
when he awoke in an ideal world, beings met together to “com- 
memorate a great deliverance—from all the ancient tyrannies of 


wrong :”— 


Beautiful is the human land 
Since Love returned home, 

To build with subtlest art 

In every boundless heart 

Ilis high imperial palace, heaven-spann’d, 
Whence he may never roam. 

Bountiful is our Earth, 
For Love hath laid his hand 

Under her head, and she, 

Embraced voluptuously, 

And wonder-joy’d, unto a strange and grand 
And gentle life gives birth. 


Heaven-like is our home ; 
For Love hath blessed Hope 
And given his own pinions unto Toil, 
And Joy is as a splendour whose sole foil 
Is younger Joy, and Genius hath full scope 
To build the eternal dome. 
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And happiness is ours, 
And over us the spray 

Of Time breaks tunefully, 

Baptising us with glee 

By God’s own hand ; and evermore our way 
Is strown with flowers. 

The occurrence of these two passages in one work almost suffi- 
ciently indicates the fault to be found with the book as a serious 
poem—want of that obvious cohesion of parts which goes to make a 
genuine whole. Here one part is in the lower sphere of detailed 
economic criticism, having nothing in common with artistic litera- 
ture, though very artistically illustrated ; while the other part, nobly 
illustrated, is in the sphere of true poetry—thin, perhaps, and needing 
amore marked form, but set in a high key and full of a freshness 
that would prepare us to expect a poetic career for its author. 

The next poem to be mentioned is an undated sheet, which we 
should assign to the year 1847 or thereabout—‘ The Jubilee of 
Trade : a Vision of the Nineteenth Century after Christ,” a poem in 
advance of “ Bob Thin,” not at the highest point attained in that 
strange production, but in the mastery gained over the difficult self- 
imposed task of expressing poetic fervour against individual abuses 
in an imagery sufficiently homely and to the point to be obvious, and 
yet not so homely as to shock the intelligent reader. It is not always 
easy to see when a poet whose bent is for political propagandism is 
writing from conviction and when from feeling; but it is hardly neces- 
sary to insist at this time of day that when such a poet writes on mere 
conviction, attacking such and such abuses, or espousing such and 
such a cause, because his intellect teaches him that that abuse 
demands attack, that cause defence, he is-certain enough to drop the 
“magic mantle” of the poet for the time being and don the robe of 
the pedagogue ; whereas if he awaits the over-boiling of the emotion 
inspired by the abuse or cause, be it hatred of the one or love of the 
other, he will not have to go in search of the “magic mantle”: it will 
fall upon him. And of course Mr. Linton is just the man who 
must, in the nature of things, be frequently setting the student of his 
verse this very problem: Is this written from conviction or from 
genuine impulse? ‘“ Bob Thin” presents no problem ; the first part 
is matter of sheer intellectual conviction, the second almost wholly 
poetic impulse, though cut across here and there by lines of work 
apparently arising from the sense that this or that ought to be said. 
But the “Jubilee of Trade” is not so easy to dispose of in this rough- 
and-ready manner ; it seems to be mainly a train of thought that 


really got hold of the author till he was impelled to give it expres- 
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sion ; it is full of fervour and high colour, and the only thing that 
seriously tends to give it the air of a task imposed on the poetic 
faculty by the usurping intelligence is the fact of its being most 
clearly designed upon a model. This model, however, was not one 
which Mr. Linton or any other student of verse could possibly have 
lost recollection of for one moment, it being none other than the 
“Mask of Anarchy” (which, by the bye, had been drawn upon for 
the selections of the Mational in 1839, and, under Mr. Linton’s 
auspices, was reprinted as a threepenny pamphlet in 1842); and it 
is natural to regard the use of its metre and other points of resem- 
blance as a deliberate act of homage paid to the great poet of ideal 
republicanism. At the opening of the “Jubilee of Trade” we find 


the lines— 
As I lay on a waif of the mighty sea, 


Where homeless weeds companion’d me. . . 
Through the drizzly fog and the wilder’d crowd 
The voice of a stern commandment strode, 
Bidding me quit my dreams to see 

How the Spirit of Trade kept jubilee. 


These we compare involuntarily with the first stanza of the 


** Mask” :— 
As I lay asleep in Italy 
There came a voice from over the Sea, 
And with great power it forth led me 
To walk in the visions of Poesy. 


The fact that one poet was called out of his dreams, the other 
into visions, and, as he was asleep, probably out of dreams also, is 
of course not a fortuitous coincidence ; nor is it to be deemed wholly 
a matter of chance that the “Jubilee of Trade” is, within three 
stanzas, of the same length as the “ Mask of Anarchy.”' With so 
strong and evident a bias in favour of Shelley’s splendid but some- 
times terrible poem, it is not surprising that some of the grotesque, 
or almost grotesque, touches that go far to pluck it down from the 
fifth heaven of poesy (it does not get higher) to the fourth, should 
have seemed to the later republican poet worthy of emulation ; and, 
after reading in the “ Mask” of Castlereagh and his seven attendant 
bloodhounds, that 

one by one, and two by two, 


He tossed them human hearts to chew, 
Which from his wide cloak he drew, 


we do not start at finding, when the “voice of potency” led Mr. 


) Fubilee, 88 stanzas ; Mask, 91. 
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Linton among the “ horrors of the night,” that “ rotting human hearts” 


were among these : 
Ever where it lured me on 
Rotting human hearts were thrown 
In my path ; and hollow cries 
Told me of their agonies. 


And when once we have the effect of Lord Chancellor Eldon’s tears 
burnt into our imagination— 

His big tears, for he wept well, 

Turned to millstones as they fell. 

And the little children, who 

Round his feet played to and fro, 

Thinking every tear a gem, 

Had their brains knocked out by them— 
when once we have gone through that, we are prepared for any- 
thing that may happen to children in “ The Jubilee of Trade,” even as 
described in the stanzas— 

Other some, more decent-guised, 

At due season christianized, 


Fed on living children :—they 
Coax’d their murderers’ knees alway. 


Children, fair and promise-full, 
Their own parents blind and dull 
Drove, like beasts, to be the food 
Of the monster multitude. 


Little children—such as Christ 
Blessed—were to them as grist 
To the miller ; their strong teeth 
Ground them easily to death. 


It is not necessary to go on showing in detail the analogies between 
the two poems, or how, if the master’s hand was unflinching and 
unsparing in castigation of evil and portraiture of horror, the pupil 
was at least as little disposed to flinch or to spare or to portray 
horror less than horribly. Suffice it that the whole strain of “ The 
Jubilee of Trade” shows a righteous conviction of the detestableness 
and danger of that mammon-worship which is more likely than any 
other of our social disorders to lead to the downfall of England. The 
same degree of earnestness on another subject might have culminated 
in a better poem, for the very word frade is unpoetic; and when 
the idea has to be embodied in imaginative language, symbolized, 
and duly accompanied by other symbolical or representative images, 
much that is the reverse of poetic naturally accrues. Introduced to 
“journalists with inky masks,” and “the vampires of the law,” 
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curiously described as “ with dead eyes, in parchment shrouds,” we are 
scarcely sure whether we are meant to laugh or not, the allusions to 
ink and parchment are so playful. But here the fault is mainly in 
the subject, which doubtless chose the poet, not he it. 

Happier themes chose him afterwards. In the two poems printed 
together under the date 1848—“To the Future,” and “The Dirge 
of the Nations ”—we have no descent from the higher regions of poetry. 
Happier themes, we say, not in the sense that the poems depict 
happiness, but that the subjects are better adapted to poetic forms. 
The two irregular odes printed together in 1848 commemorate im- 
portant historical events. ‘The first, “ Tothe Future,” seems to have 
been composed in April of that year; the second, “ The Dirge of the 
Nations,” in November. The one, full of hope for the cause of 
liberty, represents the general European uprising, and opens with an 
echo of the astonishing first stanza of Shelley’s “Ode to Liberty,” 
though the “ glorious people ” appears in the third page. The tone, 
though jubilant and exalted, is moderate, and there is wisdom as 
well as poetry in the following advice to France :— 


Build your Republic on the stable base 
Of justice—which is Duty, that dares face 
A world in arms rather than shrink from Right. 
Make the true word of France a tower of might 
Against Oppression ; flinch not from defence 
Even of the weakest : your best shield shall be, 
Against all calumny, 
Your innocence. 
Found your Republic on the Nation’s heart, 
Securing unto everyone his part 
In the harmony of life ; aye keeping free 
The course of progress, aye protecting both 
The right of weakness and the right of growth. 
O ye Forerunners of the Nation ! 
Pour forth your splendour as a constellation ; 
Smile down our night 
With your pure starry light, 
Radiant as angel eyes to shepherd watchers. 
Lo, unto us forlorn, 
To us the labour-worn, 
To us the hungry snatchers 
O’ the crumbs of Wealth—lo unto us is born 
New Strength : the Saviour cometh to the Poor. 
Goddess of Poverty ! throw wide the door 
Of heart-deep thankfulness ; make clear our way, 
Thou true Aurora of the hastening Day 
Of work made worth ! 


Ashamed, as a conscientious republican was bound in duty to be, 
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of the isolation of England from the struggle, Linton yet found 
occasion in this ode to recall the great names wherewith his father- 
land had adorned the cause of freedom in the past ; this constant 
presence in his mind of our past serves well to set off his republican 
dreams for the future, and the following lines are a noble outcome 
of his disapproval of the non-intervention policy :— 


O all ye martyrs true, 

What have these slaves to do 
With Europe’s hopes or triumphs? what have we 

To do with liberty ? 
Yet shall it be !— 
The land of Alfred, who without surcease 
Toil’d for the Future’s peace ; 
The land of Wickliffe, hearsed by God’s own sea 
Into eternity, — 
The land where Eliot dared a prison-doom,— 
The land of Vane and Hampden, not their tomb, 
But the high altar of their sacrifice, — 
The land of Milton, whose prophetic eyes, 
Beyond the shadows of the passing time, 
Gazed on the Future’s face, with calm sublime, — 
The land of crowned Cromwell,—yet shall build 
A home for Freedom ; her high destiny 

Shall surely be fulfill’d. 


In this passage Mr. Linton makes a splendidly condensed 
allusion to the episode of Wickliffe’s exhumation and burning, and 
the casting of his ashes into a brook near Lutterworth, the account 
of which he quotes from Fuller’s Church History in a note. “This 
brook,” as Fuller says, “has conveyed his ashes into Avon, Avon 
into Severn, Severn into the narrow seas, they into the main ocean ; 
and thus the ashes of Wickliffe are the emblem of his doctrine, 
which now is dispersed all the world over.” 

Even in commemorating the failure of republican plans for that 
time this sanguine reformer, who was still hard at work in the cause, 
would not be cast down from the high hopes of which he was one 
of the most outspoken exponents in England; and he closes the 
dirge with some strains bordering on exultation. In the following 
lines, again, we must commend both the wisdom and the high 
feeling :— 

Upon the broad, firm ground 
Base ye the templed round 
Of human Right, where Men as Gods shall be ! 

O ye Republic Nations, 

Lay wide the deep foundations 
Both of your own and Man’s Equality ! 
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Uprear the varied columns 
In their own ample volumes, — 

Upbear the sacred roof of Country, ye 
Who know what Freedom meaneth ! 
When each on other leaneth, 

Best power of service is real Liberty.— 
Devote upon that shrine 
Your lives to the Divine, — 

Render to Heaven the worship of the Free ! 
The Heaven of sure progression, 
Whose harmonised expression 

Is thy perpetual song, Humanity ! 

The vagueness of the definition of “ Heaven” is a fault here ; 
but it is not on these broader grounds, in the enunciation of leading 
principles, that the political doctrines of Mr. Linton’s adoption are 
dangerous to the cause of poetry ; it is in their hasty application, 
or misapplication, to matters of practical detail that they become 
dangerous alike to society and toart. In these two particular poems 
the details are all well chosen, so well as to need but little elucidation 
even now, thirty years after the time dealt with. The incidents 
commemorated, even the doctrines espoused, are of historic sig- 
nificance ; and if “The Jubilee of Trade” could not possibly have 
existed in its present form had Shelley not already filled the political 
world with varied strains, including the particular model of that 
poem, it is also true that “The Dirge of the Nations” could hardly have 
existed in its actual shape unless, in addition to Shelley, the century 
had also produced that extraordinary philosopher Auguste Comte. 
Of the philosopher’s influence the passage just quoted is redolent ; of 
the poet’s take the following as evidence, enough and to spare :— 

From the depth of night 
I have taken flight 

Into the dawn of a pure delight ; 
And my song upsprings 
Upon mighty wings 

To the light of thy smile’s imaginings ;— 
Into the Heaven 
Where Faith was driven 

When Earth by the winter storm was riven ; 
From the rock and chain 
Of a hopeless pain 

Up to thy Heaven I soar again ;— 

From the lowliest grave 


That Truth dared brave, 

Seeking even Death, to redeem the Slave ; 
Like an angel’s psalm 
To the realms of calm, 

Where Love is heal’d with immortal balm ;— 
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To the azure sky 
Of Faith’s visions high 
Of a serene Eternity— 
Where Toil is blest, 
And where Hope may rest, 
To gaze in the eyes of the Loveliest. 


This fine strain, again, is not free from vagueness ; but one sees at a 
glance that it is enthusiastic, and the poetic sense is carried along 
with it without knowing precisely whither. 

But if these two poems serve to connect Mr. Linton with the 
poetic and philosophic past in the manner pointed out, they also 
serve to connect him with what was the future when they were 
written. In 1851 appeared Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s astonishing 
poem “Casa Guidi Windows,” celebrating the very same uprising and 
downfall, especially in regard to Italy, but making the noblest, most 
hercic, and most poetic flights of imagination over the whole civilized 
world. Original as the poem is, it indicates very wide reading to 
add to its boundless love and sympathy; and though we can find no 
special passage traceable to the influence of Mr. Linton’s two poems, 
we should be unready to believe that our great woman poet had not 
read and felt them. Be that as it may, we should be still more loth 
to believe that the present prominent English poet of republicanism 
had not read and felt them ; for we cannot be mistaken in regarding 
the poem “To the Future” as a link between Shelley’s “Ode to 
Liberty ” and Mr. Swinburne’s poem “The Eve of Revolution” in 
“‘ Songs before Sunrise,” or in regarding “The Dirge of the Nations” 
as a link between portions of the fourth act of Shelley’s “Prometheus 
Unbound” and that extraordinary “ Ode on the Proclamation of the 
French Republic” published by Mr. Swinburne in 1870. 

In the mean time the literary energy of a more miscellaneous 
character, which had already shown itself in the editorship of the 
National (a “ Library for the People ”) in 1839, began to come again 
into prominence. In 1845 Mr. Linton edited a new series of the 
Illuminated Magazine, a high-class monthly, of which four volumes 
had appeared under the editorship of Douglas Jerrold, and which 
ended its existence in this fifth volume of Mr. Linton’s. During the 
same year, and for a month in 1846, the publishers of the ///uminated 
were issuing, under the title of the ///ustrated Family Journal and 
Gazette of Variety, a new series of the popular periodical the Gazette of 
Variety, and inthe pages of this cheap periodical a good deal of matter 
from the ///uminated reappeared. In the pages of the ///uminated, 
a magazine very difficult to obtain nowadays, the two parts of “ Bob 
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Thin” were published, and Mr. Linton had the honour of helping to 
preserve the recollection of two of the most remarkable poets of the 
post-Shelleyan era—Charles Wells and Ebenezer Jones. Of the 
“ Stories after Nature,” by Charles Wells (an almost introuvadle book), 
six are reprinted in the two magazines, some in one, some in the 
other, some in both; while the ///uminated contains a story from 
Wells’s original MS. not included in the little volume. Of this more 
anon ; meantime it is worth recording, as a bibliographical item, that 
the stories were not reprinted in the ///ustrated Family Journal and 
then transferred to the ///uminated Magazine, as stated in the 
Atheneum for April 8, 1876, inasmuch as the only two appearing in 
both periodicals came out first in the ///uminated. This fortunate 
though shortlived new series contained one poem by Ebenezer Jones 
which was afterwards printed in the ///ustrated Family Journal (not 
a very uncommon volume)—namely, “‘ Tact in Kindness”—and two 
' others which Mr. Linton will be the first to pardon us for repro- 
ducing here, now that so great an interest in their ill-starred 
author has been at length awakened. Both poems are highly cha- 
racteristic. 
A WARNING. 
He took his heart away from his fellows, 
And gave it to angels fair ; 
But the angels cannot commune with the human, 
Nor, if they could, would they dare. 


Then took he back his heart from the angels, 
And over it long he mourn’d ; 

For he either could not or would not offer it 
Back to the race he scorn’d. 


But all things die if utterly self-bound ; 
And slowly this lone heart died : 

And ever the Scorner is doom’d to wander, 
Meaner than all beside. 


SEEKERS. 


Twice three years in this tomb she hath lain ; 
Speak low, speak low! 

One like to her doth the earth yet contain? 

We have sought ever ; is the search vain? 
Speak low ! 


Answer we nothing? none have we found ? 
Weep not, weep not ! 

One like to her earth could but wound,— 

Sense with but wearying trammels bound ; 
Weep not! 
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I would not meet one like to her ! 

Start not, start not ! 
Not with hope search I the world’s strife and stir ! 
Ne’er at two shrines be I worshipper ! 

Start not ! 
Part we now from around her tomb : 

Speak low, speak low ! 
East and west, through the world’s gloom 
Seeking ever, till here we come :— 

Speak low ! 


That Mr. Linton’s discerning editorship should have preserved 
for us such poems as these to add to the scanty store of verse out- 
side the “Studies of Sensation and Event” not destroyed by 
Ebenezer Jones, increases considerably our debt to him ; and he has 
done much in the way of making known to others things of which 
his higher intelligence has discerned the value. His next editorial 
work, as far as we have been able to follow him, was the Cause of 
the People—a twopenny weekly newspaper, published in 1848 in the 
Isle of Man, mainly full of the “ People’s Charter” and the “ Repeal 
of the Union,” but with a corner reserved in each of its nine numbers 
for a vigorous contribution in verse from the pen of “Spartacus” 
(Mr. Linton). Except for these corners the paper is not now of 
much literary interest, and with its politics the present hour has no 
particular concern. With the “ Life of Paine,” issued in the following 
year, still less sympathy is likely to be felt, for there is no poetry 
either in the book or its hero; but the facts of the man’s life are 
doubtless honestly and accurately set forth. During this year (1849) 
Mr. Linton was also producing and printing in the Irish JVation the 
“Landlordism” series of poems, reprinted in 1867 in the volume 
entitled “ Ireland for the Irish.” From 1851 to 1855 the editorial 
energy was directed without intermission towards the dissemination 
of republican principles. The Zuglish Republic went on appearing 
regularly during those years, advocating republicanism in the most 
fearless, outspoken manner, and often by no means in moderate 
terms ; and yet, as far as we have been able to learn, Mr. Linton 
was never the object of any of those prosecutions which are still 
once and again directed by the Government against rash but 
perhaps well-meaning revolutionaries. Notwithstanding the strange 
political daring of the editor, the English Republic is a magazine 
well worth perusing on the ground of literary merit and for the 
admirable series of woodcut portraits it contains. Everything in it 
not expressly assigned to other 7ea/ names is, we understand, Mr. 
Linton’s ; and we would gladly draw upon its pages for some extracts, 
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especially from Mr. Linton’s translations of parts of Victor Hugo’s 
“Les Chatiments,” but for the pressure of other matter of greater 
interest. 

While this magazine—the very title of which might, one would 
think, have sufficed to secure a prosecution—was in its second year, 
the editor printed and offered for sale his principal poetical work, 
“The Plaint of Freedom.” Why this was issued anonymously is a 
mystery—certainly not from fear of consequences, for there is nothing 
in it to bring that emotion into activity, even if Mr. Linton were 
capable of it; but so it is that it has no name of author or of pub- 
lisher. It is a poem in “In Memoriam” metre, inscribed to the 
memory of Milton. This fact of its being dedicated to ‘he memory of 
“our England’s most divine,” as the living poet finely calls Milton, 
can hardly have been sufficient to induce so unoriginal a step as 
that of following the Laureate in the selection of this admirable 
Old English measure ; and, while we cannot ‘regret the choice, we 
must see that Mr. Linton did himself an injury in challenging such a 
comparison. But although in metre “The Plaint of Freedom” 
follows “In Memoriam,” in spirit it rather precedes “ Maud,” a 
poem in many respects superior to all the larger works from the same 
hand, and which is as intolerant of the long-pursued policy of non- 
intervention as Mr. Linton himself is. 

The scheme of “ The Plaint of Freedom” is at once simple and 
sufficient ; the vigour of thought and energy of aspiration never flag, 
and the execution seldom falls below a high standard. After briefly 
invoking the aid of Milton, the poet deplores the lethargic sleep of 
Freedom’s watchman beside his dwindling beacon on England’s 
coast ; then Freedom takes up the speech. 

The storm is hush’d a breathing-space, 
And Freedom’s question cleaves the gale : 


** Ho, Saxon England ! canst thou fail ? 
Shall younger warriors take thy place ?” 


And after some scathing stanzas on the political and social state of 
England, she cries— 
Invoke the ghosts of buried days, 
To show thee what thy life should be,— 
Thy former self rebuking thee,— 
If thou darest bide a hero’s gaze ! 
Then she calls to mind the heroes of history who have built up our 
English liberties, from Caractacus and Alfred down to Vane, Sydney, 
Russell, and the men of 1688, ending, curiously enough, with Tom 
Paine instead of Shelley; and this, the body of her “plaint,” is 
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divided into sections of four quatrains each. After these are com- 
pleted the poet again calls up Milton, and strives to realize, with the 
spiritual sight of the vast-minded republican poet, a fitting renovated 
future for England. We should like to quote the whole vision, but 
must content ourselves with some stanzas succeeding it. 
So inward-eyed, the prophet saw. 
Now dust is gather’d on his head ; 


How laggardly the centuries tread ! 
Yet shall his dream be truth and law ; 


His voice be heard in every clime 
Where English Enterprise hath trod ; 
His eyes, outworn with tracking God, 
Still choose our path to verge of time ; 


His song shall be the clarion-cry 
To win us from lethargic rest ; 
His name, like a belovéd crest, 

Shall lead our force to victory. 


Weak, passionate words !—Oh for an hour 
Of Fame, that banded Wrong might know 
The worth of one true English blow 
Struck home with full Miltonic power ! 


Mr. Linton has shown throughout his poem the very power to keep 
clear of petty questions of the hour which we have insisted on as an 
essential in poetry of a political stamp; and in the last of the notes 
to the poem he betrays a consciousness of this need which those who 
know his literary history would hardly expect. He disclaims any 
intention of “quitting the true poetic sphere to insist upon any 
political dogma,” laying down that the poet “has to do with 
principles.” We only wish he had kept these good axioms as 
rigorously in view throughout his poetic career as in composing 
the “ Plaint of Freedom.” A man need hardly fear to be judged 
harshly for insisting on the duty of patriotism ; but Mr. Linton goes 
out of his way to excuse himself on this score in words which we 
quote not only because they refer to a patent fact—that the poet is 
intensely patriotic—but also because they are well worth remembering. 
“Why so much stress is laid upon the almost forgotten duty of 
patriotism is because when once we have learned to step from self- 
love, and that love of family and friends which is but an enlarged 
self-love, to an unselfish patriotism, then the true end and aim of life 
and government will be made plain. And the author has been most 
anxious to show that the Freedom whose plaint he has essayed to 
utter is the Freedom which forsakes personal lusts for the sake of 
the diviner duty.” We can hardly pay the poet a higher tribute of 
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praise in this regard than to say that his object would be equally 
unmistakable without this avowal. It is, however, worth recording 
that the book earned the warm praise of a great man who was ever 
ready to appreciate the good in his contemporaries—Walter Savage 
Landor—but met with no notice otherwise, and remains to this day 
an incomprehensibly unknown poem. 

Again in 1865 Mr. Linton made a serious poetic appeal to the 
world’s literary judgment; and although we cannot pronounce the 
average quality of ‘‘ Claribel, and other Poems” to be as high as 
that of “The Plaint of Freedom,” we confess that we are at a loss 
to understand why the volume is not better known. We have had 
considerable difficulty in obtaining a copy, from which it may 
perhaps be fairly argued that the owners of copies are not prone to 
part with them; and truly it is a dainty and attractive little volume, 
printed in fine taste, though not with the best materials, and having 
delicate head- and tail-pieces, often subtly appropriate to their 
positions. The contents are very various; and one might have 
thought that this, with the other good qualities of the book, would 
have secured such a reception as to tempt Mr. Linton to give the 
world a more extended collection of his poetry. It remains instead 
to record that, except in the issue of “ Ireland for the Irish,” he has 
made no serious attempt at poetic publication since. 

The leading poem in the 1865 volume is in part taken from 
Charles Wells’s remarkable story “ Claribel,” which Mr. Linton had 
inserted in the //uminated Magazine when he inherited from Douglas 
Jerrold the editorship of that periodical; and it is not surprising 
that the primeval force and wholly unsophisticated passion of the 
story should have persecuted the poet editor until he embodied it in 
a form more coherent and symmetrical, if not so striking in semi- 
barbaric grandeur and contempt of probabilities. The first act of 
Mr. Linton’s drama is wholly his own; in the second he has drawn 
as largely as the circumstances of the case would permit (and while 
fully acknowledging the debt) from Wells’s prose, even adopting as 
much of the language as would pass from “ rhythmical prose” to 
blank verse without violence. The persons of the drama are Boles- 
laus, King of Bohemia; Claribel, his daughter ; Casimir, Prince of 
Poland ; and Albert, page to Claribel and bosom friend of Casimir. 
Casimir is the successful suitor for the hand of the princess, who 
loves her lover Albert. The motive of the piece is the clashing of 
love and friendship. Casimir, at a tourney, overthrows all who 
oppose him, and wins the right to wed the princess in his armour ; 
Albert meets him on the morning of the wedding, kills him in single 
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combat, appears in his armour, and carries off the princess, but is 
pursued on the discovery of Casimir’s body, brought back, and slain 
by order of Boleslaus, and Claribel falls dead on the dead body of her 
lover. This theme obviously lends itself well to dramatic treatment, 
and Mr. Linton has used his materials with considerable skill, but 
we confess that all that is most remarkable in the little tragedy is 
from Wells. The elemental passion and graphic fervour of utterance 
of some passages in the second act, wherein the highest points are 
reached, are to be found almost verbatim in the prose story. Thus 
the Shakespearian touch in Scene II., where Albert unfolds to Casimir 
the obstacles to the Prince’s marriage with Claribel— 
Two claim 
Precedence of thy title—I and Death. 
The first may stumble, but the last is sure— 

and indeed the whole of the speech in which these verses occur, 
is a condensed versification of Wells’s prose, wherein we read, “ Two 
claimants must precede thee—myself and Death. I may stumble ; 
but, out, alas ! the last is sure.” The fact is, Wells ought to have 
made a drama of his materials ; and, probably owing to his want of 
application, what we have from him is neither finished prose nor 
finished verse, but raw material for either. Mr. Linton’s ingenuity 
in setting some of the best things in this remarkable mass in a 
finished form is an act of charity. The fact, however, that the most 
dramatic passages are Wells’s leaves us under the impression that 
Mr. Linton’s natural bent is not dramatic. 

With “ Ireland for the Irish” we do not find ourselves much in 
sympathy ; but those who expect to find Linton adding to his several 
political rashnesses that of Fenianism will be disappointed, for in 
an elaborate preface he takes the Fenians pretty roundly to task, 
demanding what they want and what are their principles. He cer- 
tainly expounds an exalted form of republicanism as that which he 
believes in, and, pertinently enough, asks the Fenians whether that 
is also the republicanism which they profess, seeming to deprecate 
their vague and blustering rowdyism. 

“The Flower and the Star,” &c., is a successful little volume of 
tales for children, written with an object, and might call for special 
attention if it were from some other hand than that which penned 
the “ Piaint of Freedom.” The illustrations which the narrator has 
devised and cut for his little book are almost as exquisite as those 
recently done for Bryant’s “Flood of Years” and “ Thanatopsis,” 
and exhibit the artist at the opposite pole of the sphere of wood- 
engraving to that at which we find him in a political triviality called 
“The House that Tweed Built,” the subject and illustrations of which 
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may be readily imagined by those who follow with any interest the 
current of American politics. The last word in editorship which 
we have from Mr. Linton is a volume called “ Poetry of America,” a 
good representative gathering of transatlantic verse. The last word 
we have from him in poetry is a “ New Year’s Greeting,” entitled 
“ England to America,” and dated 1876—a poem showing a genuine 
desire for friendship and brotherly relations between the native and 
adopted lands of the poet. ‘This desire and its expression are but 
another form of the intense patriotism that is the leading characteristic 
of Mr. Linton’s poetry, for the violent republicanism we have dwelt 
upon is rather accidental to the political situations in which he has 
found himself. If closely analysed, indeed, it is one of the secondary 
forms in which his patriotism has, through error of judgment, cast 
itself, for it clearly arises from emotions connected with citizenship, 
and that of course in his own country. Some few poems outside this 
particular range, such as “The Shadow of Love” and one or two 
others in the “ Claribel” volume, are in the best class of his work ; 
but, generally speaking, all his best work is patriotic, and we shall 
end on the right note in closing this account of a poet too little 
known, for all his revolutionary foible, with three stanzas entitled 
“ Heart and Will,” from the “ Claribel” volume :— 
Our England’s heart is sound as oak ; 
Our English will is firm ; 
And through our actions Freedom spoke, 
In History’s proudest term : 
When Blake was lord from shore to shore, 
And Cromwell ruled the land, 
And Milton’s words were shields of power 
To stay the oppressor’s hand. 
Our England’s heart is yet as sound, 
As firm our English will ; 
And tyrants, be they cowl’d or crown’d, 
Shall find us fearless still. 
And though our Vane be in his tomb, 
Though Hampden’s blood is cold, 
Their spirits live to lead our doom 
As in the days of old, 
Our England’s heart is stout as oak ; 
Our English will as brave 
As when indignant Freedom spoke 
From Eliot’s prison grave. 
And closing yet again with Wrong, 
A world in arms shall see 
Our England foremost of the Strong 


And first among the Free. 
H, BUXTON FORMAN, 
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THE BAR AS A TRADE.: 


T is notorious that traditions and beliefs founded on a state of 
things which has passed away, die hard. It is not uncommon 
to find, even in these days, an uneducated testator leaving a Bible or 
a shilling to the eldest son whom he intends, as the phrase goes, to 
disinherit. This is done under the erroneous impression that the will 
may be set aside unless it contain some such bequest ; and the need- 
less precaution is a relic of the doctrine of Roman law which gave to 
the disinherited A@res the guerela testamenti inoffictosi (petition to set 
aside an unnatural will). So, again, the belief in heirland, that is, 
land which the existing owner cannot dispose of to the detriment 
of the heir apparent or presumptive, is still very prevalent. I have 
found it even among men who made great pretensions to accurate 
and encyclopedic knowledge ; among journalists, who, while as- 
suming to guide an unenlightened public on intricate questions of 
politics and law, have never even heard of Taltarum’s case, which, 
so early as the reign of Edward IV., dealt a death-blow to strict 
entails, or of the statute which substitutes a disentailing deed for 
fines and recoveries. Similar in kind, though less glaring and less 
surprising, is the error which still surrounds the bar with the halo 
which gathered round it in the days when it really was a highly 
honourable and lucrative career. To dispel that halo, not with the 
ill-natured design of lowering in the eyes of the public a large and 
respectable class of men, but in the hope that a knowledge of the 
real state of the profession may deter parents and guardians from 
dooming those in whom they are interested to almost certain penury, 
is the object of this article. 

Some three hundred years ago, none but a gentleman entitled to 
bear arms (a very significant restriction in those days) would have 
sought, or could have obtained, admission to an Inn of Court. A 
short time since there was placed upon the shelves of the Inner 
Temple Library a small volume containing a list of the names of the 
members of that Inn of Court during the sixteenth century. At the end 
of the list is the following brief but pregnant remark:—“ None of 
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these gentlemen would seem to have been admitted to the Inn with 
a view to professional advantages.” Were a similar list of the 
members of the Inner Temple to be prepared now, it might not 
inappropriately conclude with the remark—“ Most of these gentlemen 
would seem to have been admitted to the Inn with a view to pro- 
fessional advantages.” And if this be true of the Inner Temple, it 
would be equally true of Lincoln’s Inn ; while of the Middle Temple 
and Gray’s Inn, the unaristocratic colleges of the legal university (so 
to speak), it might be said. that scarcely anyone joins them who does 
not hope to make a living at the bar. But in the sixteenth century, 
and down to a period comparatively recent (which, however, I cannot 
exactly fix), things were otherwise. In the sixteenth century, indeed, 
and still later, the number of calls to the bar was rigidly restricted ; 
and then, and in the more recent times to which I have referred, the 
bar consisted of a small and homogeneous body of men who in social 
position were upon a footing of equality one with another. If not 
wealthy, they had at least enough to live upon. They could afford 
to wait for business till business came ; and if it did not come, to do 
without it. They were highly educated, according to the fashion of 
the time; most of them being university men. They had the manners 
and feelings of gentlemen, and there existed among them that esprit 
de corps which can exist only among those whose social position, 
tastes, habits, feelings, manners, and opinions are to a great extent 
identical. ‘To have been the son, brother, or other near relation of an 
attorney would have been a drawback to a barrister in those days ; to 
have been the brother of an attorney’s clerk would have been a stigma. 
Nowadays—whether for good or evil I do not undertake to say, 
my object being merely to point out the fact—all this is changed : 


Jampridem in Tiberim Syrius defluxit Orontes. 


Veniet de plebe togata 
Qui juris nodos ac legum zenigmata solvat. 


Whereas, formerly, no one ever dreamed of going to the bar unless 
endowed with means to wait, at least with outward patience, for 
legitimate opportunities of success, there has been of late years a 
vast influx of men who must speedily succeed or shortly starve. So 
great, indeed, is the indigence of some of the aspirants, that they are 
compelled to dispense with the time-honoured and useful (I had 
almost said indispensable) custom of passing a year or two in the 
chambers of a special pleader or barrister; since it involves the 
expenditure of one or two hundred guineas ; while others are obliged 
to support themselves, during their probation and afterwards, by 
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exertions in callings not absolutely incompatible with their position. 
University men, even at those inns which, by remission of caution 
money, hold out a premium to university men, are in a decided 
minority ; while at the others (the Middle Temple and Gray’s Inn) 
they are rare aves indeed. And, be it understood, I am not confining 
my remarks to the two elder universities, the only universities which 
as yet have it in their power to bestow upon their graduates anything 
like social standing. So little of what used to be considered an 
essential part of a liberal education do the present generation of 
candidates for the bar possess, that, if I am correctly informed, the 
present Lord Chancellor deems it advisable to make a knowledge of 
Latin an essential preliminary to admission to the degree of barrister- 
at-law—a preliminary, the imposition of which would have been almost 
or quite superfluous in former times. 

It is now the exception rather than the rule to find a barrister 
with manners which would recommend him to the society of weil- 
bred women ; and it frequently happens that a barrister who is, 
to use a phrase which I once heard from the lips of the late Sir 
Philip Francis, “at once a gentleman and a lawyer,” has to exert 
some self-control in conferring the courteous and conventional title 
of “ My learned friend” on one who is neither “learned ” nor his 
“friend.” That title is a relic of the esprit de corps which used to 
exist among barristers, but which, among that heterogeneous body the 
rising generation of barristers and law students, is a thing unknown. 

Ad confligendum venientes undigue Feni would be no inapplicable 
badge for the motley crew who gather on the barristers’ benches or 
at the table at Westminster, at Lincoln’s Inn, or on circuit. The 
bar is now crowded with the sons and brothers of solicitors ; nor is it 
unusual to see a learned gentleman receiving instructions from his 
brother, a salaried clerk in some more or less reputable firm. The 
son of some well-known peer finds himself cheek by jowl with the 
son of a peasant. The brother of the county member, possibly 
the county member himself, sits down to dine at the circuit mess 
beside the ambitious reporter whose fingers are still stiff with 
providing copy for that portentous product of modern civilisation, the 
penny press ; while the quondam office boy, who has (all honour to 
him for that) by dint of the severest self-denial scraped together a 
few hundred pounds, is thrust into the society of the heir of some 
wealthy banker. Side by side with this alteration, I will not arrogantly 
say deterioration, in the component elements of the bar, there has 
taken place another change, which I will briefly notice, before J 
pass on to point out some of the principal effects of these changes. 
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In former times, probably down to the end of the last century, 
the attorney or solicitor occupied a position which was really, 
not as now merely nominally, subordinate to that of the barrister. 
The etiquette (it is merely etiquette, be it understood, not a rule of 
law or even of honour) which precludes the client from obtaining 
access to counsel except through the intervention of a solicitor, is of 
very modern origin. It is certain that Lord Mansfield, when at the 
bar, saw his clients without such intervention ; so did Lord Thurlow ; 
and I could mention other names. Indeed, this personal intercourse 
between the client and his advocate seems to have been the rule and 
not the exception, down to the period which I have indicated, 
namely, the end of the last century. Whether it were a rule more 
honoured in the breach than in the observance is not now the question, 
but sure I am, and the truth is so clear that he who runs may read, 
that the abolition of the rule has diminished both the influence and 
the emoluments of the bar ; and, on the other hand, it has increased 
those of the solicitor. Indeed, it would not be difficult to show that the 
intervention of the solicitor has grown into a general rule of etiquette 
since the bar was deluged with the sons, brothers, and cousins of 
attorneys and of attorneys’ clerks. But, be that as it may, the bar 
has lost, and the other (it used to be called the lower) branch of the 
profession has gained, by the change. 

Then, again, within the last thirty-five years the County Courts 
have come into existence ; the county courts which, in the language 
of the present premier, have shaken to its very centre that mighty 
system of centralized jurisprudence bequeathed to us by our Norman 
ancestors : and the influence of these courts upon the condition and 
prospects of the bar has been disastrous. And now let us inquire 
what have been the principal effects of all these changes upon the 
bar as a body. I will endeavour, to the best of my ability, to point 
out those effects, or at least some of them. 

Premising that all restrictions upon the number of persons ad- 
mitted to the bar have been removed, I will next point to the fact 
that the number of gentlemen from the upper ranks of society, of 
such men as formerly joined the Inns of Court because, in accord- 
ance with old family tradition, their fathers and grandfathers had 
done so before them, has fallen off. The number of such men is 
(allowing for increased population) not only relatively but absolutely 
smaller. It may be that, having no particular desire for filthy lucre, 
and no need to seek social position under cover of the forensic wig, 
they do not care to mingle with the crowd who join the bar in quest 
of one or other or both of those advantages. How long, in the face 
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of the gradual withdrawal of the former class, and the increasing 
influx of the latter, it will be in the power of the Inns of Court to 
confer any dignity whatever on those whom they call to the bar, it is 
impossible to determine ; but, at the present rate, it would seem that 
a state of equilibrium will speedily be reached ; when the dignity of 
barrister-at-law will have been so diluted, that not a trace of the 
original aroma shall remain : since the time has already arrived when 
aspiring journalists, who have donned the gown of the advocate, deem 
it consistent with their dignity, and with the discharge of that debt 
which, it has been finely said, every man owes to his profession, to 
dilate, in voices thick with copious potations, upon the brilliancy 
of their forensic achievements and the magnitude of their fees, 
to the admiration of ingenuous barmaids and the despairing envy 
of competing touts. 

While, then, the number of gentlemen who join the Inns of Court 
without any view to the acquisition of dignity or pelf, has fallen off, 
the number of those who join the bar with an eye to one or other or 
both of those good things has largely increased. And for many of 
these there is no alternative between success and starvation. To 
talk of the press as an alternative is absurd. 


Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthon. 


Not every seventh son of a seventh son can obtain employment 
on the press, or keep it if he obtains it. The press has an army of 
its own ; a body of men who, whatever be their various demerits, 
have, as a rule, a knowledge of the technicalities of their calling, 
which gives them a virtual monopoly of most of the branches of their 
art. The press can provide employment for only a limited number 
of the impecunious and briefless ; and, altogether improbable as the 
statement may appear, I have known men who, going to the bar 
without private means, have failed in their profession, and, spite of 
their dignity as barristers, and the added lustre of a university 
degree, have failed to obtain employment on the press, and 
starved. This is tragedy, not comedy; and if this paper should 
prevent even one such catastrophe, it will not have been written 
in vain. 

I do not consider that a knowledge of Latin and Greek is of any 
great use to a barrister, directly. But one finds it difficult to get rid 
of the notion that there is some weight and truth in the old, old 
saying about the influence upon the manners, of the faithful acquire- 
ment of the liberal arts. Nor can I disconnect the lack of university 
training from the marked decline in the general bearing and conduct 
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of barristers, which has taken place of late years. It is a mistake to 
suppose that the interests of the public are here in no way involved. 
It zs important to the public that the time of the Courts should not 
be wasted by unseemly squabbles between counsel and counsel on 
the one hand, and between counsel and judge on the other. Now, 
squabbling and wrangling are very likely to occur when one of the 
leading counsel engaged in a cause is not a gentleman ; while if 
the opposing counsel are “ Arcadians both,” the case is hopeless. 
These remarks lose nothing of their importance when it is considered 
that the bench is recruited from the ranks of the bar. 

A kindred topic is the absence in late years of that esprit de corps 
which used to be one of the leading features in forensic life. For- 
merly it was safe for an advocate to enter into an Aonourable engagement 
with an opponent. The chances were fifty to one that that opponent 
was a gentleman, and would keep his engagement. I will not under- 
take to say what are the chances now. But woe to the young counsel 
who ventures nowadays to enter into such an engagement with an 
unknown foe. 

This means waste of precious public time. It means needless 
painful exposure of private affairs—no trivial matter in these days of 
** society ” journals, the breath of whose life is scandal, and of an 
enterprising press which publishes treaties ere the high contracting 
parties have time to sign them. 

The gradual and, of late years especially, the more than gradual 
deterioration in the quality of the raw material out of which barristers 
are manufactured has, then, if I am right, some detrimental effects upon 
the interests of the public. Now, while I regret these effects, I 
entirely repudiate the idea of legislative interference, that dangerous 
and destructive panacea to which Tory and Liberal alike resort with 
indiscriminate zeal and inevitable disaster. What, then, is my object 
in dwelling on the subject? To show the intending candidate that 
he must not expect that his days will be passed in learned argument, 
or polished passages of arms, as in the days when Erskine and 
Ellenborough hurled at each other’s heads Virgilian quotations, and 
the judges understood them. 

So much for the quality of the bar of to-day. If the quality has 
deteriorated, the quantity has increased. It has increased out of all 
proportion to the increase of the business which requires the barrister’s 
services. In short, from various causes (one of which is the great 
and growing unpopularity of the Church, while another is the dulness 
and sterility of the army and navy in “ piping times of peace”), and 
in spite of the various changes which have tended to shear the bar of 
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its dignity and its emoluments, there has grown up of late what may 
be called a mania for going to the bar. De Quincey, in his “Con- 
fessions of an Opium Eater,” thus graphically describes the compulsion 
that drives the buffalo to the salt-licks, and the locust and the leeming 
along their mysterious paths. “They are deaf,” says De Quincey, “ to 
danger, deaf to the cry of battle, deaf to the trumpets of death. Let 
the sea cross their path, let armies with artillery bar the road, even 
these terrific powers can arrest only by destroying, and the most 
frightful abysses up to the last menace of engulfment, up to the very 
instant of absorption, have no power to alter or retard the line of 
their inexorable advance.” Now let anyone take up this year’s Law 
List, and look at the number of barristers. There are nearly 5,000 of 
them. It would really seem as if some inscrutable impulse, irresistible 
as that which De Quincey so powerfully depicts, had driven this herd 
of human beings to the “‘salt-licks” of Westminster and Lincoln’s Inn. 
To one who is ignorant of the conditions of the profession these 
figures are nothing. To one who knows those conditions the figures 
are positively startling, eloquent of suffering ; full, like the roll of 
the Prophet Ezekiel, “ of lamentations, and mourning, and woe.” 
For, what is the wage fund which these labourers have to share? 
I see by the Daily Telegraph of September 11, 1878, that in the year 
1871, when the last return upon the subject was made, the High 
Court at Westminster and on circuit throughout England (that is, 
England and Wales) recovered £ 347,000. Now, the year 1871 wasa 
year of great prosperity, when the law courts would be in full activity 
(for money makes the legal mare as well as other mares to go) ; but 
we disregard that fact, and treat 1871 as a year of average activity, 
and we will allow £53,000 for the natural increase of business up to 
the year 1878—an extravagant allowance. We will assume that the 
other branch—the Equity or Chancery branch of the High Court— 
recovered, in the year 1878, £600,ooo—another extravagant allow- 
ance. Then we shall have for the year 1878, £ 1,000,000 sterling 
recovered in the High Court of Justice. Now, what would the costs 
of recovering £ 1,000,000 in the High Court of Justice amount to? 
Plaintiffs know too well that the costs frequently swallow up the 
damages or the estate, as the case may be, and make a hole in the 
plaintiff’s purse besides. This, however, only happens where the 
amount recovered is small. It is dealing very liberally with the 
profession to allow cent. per cent., that is, that the £ 1,000,000 
recovered, all go into the pockets of the lawyers. I waive the obvious 
fact that a large amount of the costs are incurred in paying witnesses. 
But then I shall be told that the £1,000,000 recovered does not 
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represent the whole litigation in which the bar is employed. It does 
not, and therefore we must allow for costs in cases in which the 
defendant is successful. But it is well known that, in cases which 
are fought out, defendants are rarely successful, or, in other words, 
that in the large majority of cases the plaintiff’s case is good. Yet 
we will allow that the amount claimed in cases won by defendants 
in 1878 was £250,000—a fifth of the whole amount claimed ; and 
again, we will allow that the amount of costs pocketed by the 
profession in these cases also equalled the amount claimed ; two 
most liberal concessions. ‘Thus we arrive at a total of £1,250,000 
costs pocketed by the lawyers in 1878. We will make no deduction 
on account of those cases in which judgment went by default, but we 
will add another £250,000 for costs in appealed cases (and this is 
assuming that about one decision in six is made the subject of an 
appeal). Then we will allow another £250,000 for costs in cases 
decided by such courts as the Lord Mayor’s Court in London, the 
Court of Passage at Liverpool, &c. &c.—another most liberal allow- 
ance. This gives a total of 4 1,750,000 for costs in civil cases tried 
or otherwise decided throughout England and Wales in the year 
1878. Now for the criminal cases, including the appeal cases at 
Quarter Sessions. It is notorious that costs in criminal cases are 
comparatively small. A certain well-known firm of London attorneys 
takes them at an average of five guineas each case. We will allow 
ten guineas as a fair average, at the risk of incurring the charge so 
frequently levelled at Conservative administrations—that of being 
persistently extravagant in our estimates. Now, the Central Criminal 
Court sits twelve times a year, and tries on an average (say) 100 
cases at each sitting. This gives a total of £12,000 costs at the 
Central Criminal Court. Allow as much for the Middlesex Sessions, 
and an equal amount for the Surrey Sessions throughout the year, 
and then allow for the Assize Courts and the other Courts of Quarter 
Sessions (including the Recorders’ Courts) twenty times that sum 
(which will be seen by anyone who knows anything of the amount 
of business transacted in those courts, and the number of times 
they sit, to be a most liberal estimate), and we get a sum total of 
£816,000 for costs in criminal and quasi-criminal cases. Now 
allow an equal sum for costs incurred in the Probate, Divorce, and 
Admiralty Divisions of the High Court, and we have a grand total of 
43,382,000. Now, of this, how much finds its way into the pockets 
of counsel? About one-tenth, taking a very liberal estimate. If 
anyone doubts its liberality, let him seize the opportunity of looking 
at the next attorney’s bill he can get hold of, and observe how small 
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is the amount of counsel’s fees. The fees are larger in themselves 
than the individual 6s. 8d. and 13s. 4d.; but look at the number 
of the latter items and their aggregate amount. That estimate 
gives a sum of £338,200 to be divided, or an average sum of £68 
per barrister. 

Now, I have made no allowance for fees in non-contentious busi- 
ness, such as conveyancing, proving of wills, &c. &c., and I have 
said nothing about the County Courts under this heading. But, in 
the first place, almost all the conveyancing business, and all such 
business as the proving of wills, &c. &c., is monopolised by the solici- 
tors ; and, of the conveyancing business not so monopolised, a large 
portion is absorbed by the certificated conveyancers. If we allow 
£50,000 to be paid in fees to counsel for non-contentious business, 
we shall err on the side of liberality ; and we can distribute another 
#10 per annum amongst our hungry crew, thus bringing each man’s 
income up to the princely total of £78 per annum ! 

As to the county courts, the solicitors have almost entirely 
monopolised them. Not content with the right to compete with 
counsel in those courts, the solicitors went so far as to attempt to insert 
in the original County Courts Bill a clause to the effect that in no 
case should a barrister be permitted to appear in a county court unless 
instructed by an attorney. This was asking more protection than 
they had even in the superior courts, and the legislature rejected the 
clause, thus tacitly giving its consent to barristers appearing in county 
courts uninstructed by attorneys. Nevertheless, counsel rarely, if 
ever, exercise the legal right which they undoubtedly possess ; and if 
they did, they would probably be insulted in the exercise of the right by 
some attorney-advocate, a hybrid who has grownup and flourishes in the 
atmosphere of county courts, in defiance of an Act of Parliament. 

Practically, counsel do not appear in county courts. But I will 
assume, contrary to the fact, that they are employed in one out of 
every ten cases tried in those courts. Now, in the year 1871 the sum 
recovered by county courts all over the country was £1,324,156. 
Allowing an increase of about one-sixth, say that the sum recovered 
in county courts in 1878 was, in round numbers, 41,550,000. But 
it is well known that the vast majority of county court cases are 
settled without the intervention of any professional man, attorney or 
barrister, so that to assume that a barrister is employed in one-tenth 
of the whole number of cases is a most liberal assumption. Again, it 
is well known that the costs of county court litigation are small as 
compared with those in the superior courts, so that if we allow 50 
per cent. for costs, it will be a most liberal allowance. Now, 50 per 
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cent. on £1,550,000 gives £775,000, and that divided by ten gives 
477,500 for the amount of costs in cases in which counsel appear. 
But since only one-tenth of these costs finds its way into the pockets 
of counsel, £7,750 is the whole amount of county court fees to be 
distributed among the 5,000 members of the bar. That-is an average 
sum of #1. 15s. per head per annum. To the princely total of £78 
add £1. 15s.,and you get the more princely total of £79. 15s. per 
barrister per annum. 

But I have made no allowance for Indian, Colonial, and Scotch 
appeals, nor for the fees paid by law-students to barristers for tuition. 
I will allow £50.000 a year for the appeal cases, and £26,250 for 
tuition fees, taking the annual entries at 250 students, each of whom 
pays 100 guineas to his tutor. This gives an additional £76,250, 
say, in round numbers, £80,000. This, again, divided among our 
5,000 barristers, gives an average of £16 per head ; which, added to 
our £79. 155., gives an average income of £95. 155., say, in round 
numbers, £100 for every barrister. 

Now, no one will contend that an income of £100 is a very rosy 
prospect for the barrister. But rosy or not, it is founded on a most 
favourable estimate, for I have throughout made large admissions that 
tell against my argument. Result—a gross average income of £100 
a year on the most liberal estimate. 

But what is the barrister’s average net income? By sharing 
chambers with two or three others he may possibly reduce his rent to 
#25 ayear. To share chambers with two or three men whose tastes 
and dispositions are thoroughly at variance with his own, involves 
grave discomfort and inconvenience to a man whose nerves and sen- 
sibilities are not of the strongest and bluntest. But, waiving all such 
considerations, I proceed. If my average barrister goes circuit and 
sessions, as he must to be an average barrister, and take his average 
share of the wage fund, he will have to live for about three months at 
the rate of £6 per week; that is, he will spend £72 on circuit 
and sessions alone. He may possibly recruit his library at the rate of 
£10 perannum. This gives a total of £107 inevitable expenditure 
in order to gain #100a year. Net result—an average income of 
minus £7 a year. And observe that my average barrister must /7e 
in some way or other through the nine months during which he is zot 
on circuit or at sessions. Well might Lord Chelmsford, after trying first 
the navy and then the bar, exclaim that to be a midshipman meant 
nothing a year and keep yourself, but to be a barrister meant nothing 
a year and keep yourself and clerk. 

Say that our average barrister contrives to live on £2 a week, 
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including house rent (for his £25 for chambers will scarcely provide 
him with a sleeping apartment), during the nine months which are 
not covered by circuit and sessions—say forty weeks—and there will 
be an annual deficit of £80 + £7 = £87. And this, be it re- 
marked, is (subject to the qualifications with which I shall wind up) 
the result of the most favourable view which can be taken of the bar 
as a profession. I have cut down the expenses to their very lowest 
figure, I have grossly exaggerated the wage fund of the bar, and I 
have assumed that all fees earned will be paid, whereas it is notorious 
that not more than two-thirds of them are paid. Ask a young solicitor 
calculating his resources at starting, and you will find he will put down 
counsel’s fees as an item of capital. He receives them}; and they can 
be paid to counsel at any time—which frequently means never. 

And now, what must the barrister do to put himself in a position 
to earn a minus sum of £87 per annum? 

He must first contrive to exist until he is 21 years of age, for till 
then he cannot be called. He must contrive to pick up some sort of 
education, for a barrister cannot, even in the present day, entirely 
dispense with ¢ha¢. We will assume that, up to the time of his call, 
he earns his own living. Yet keeping terms, call to the bar, tutor’s 
fee of 100 guineas, the merest nucleus of a law library, and wig and 
gown, must cost him £ 300 ; for if the roo guineas fee is to be saved, 
then so much must be deducted from our wage fund for each law- 
student who evades the payment of that fee. The return, then, for our 
law student’s expenditure of £300, is exactly minus £87 per annum. 
As an average barrister, that is all he earns ; shat, by the invincible 
logic of arithmetic, is all he caz earn; his time, his capital, his labour 
combined, produce the average barrister exactly minus £87 a year. 

But I shall be asked, when this result, taking the average, is 
certain, what is the bait that lures men to the bar? what is the 
cause of this mania (as I have termed it) for going to the bar? I 
am not bound, according to my plan, to answer the question. I 
merely undertook to point out the danger of going to the bar, to 
warn parents and guardians from sending to the bar those in whose 
welfare they are interested. But nevertheless, in aid and furtherance 
of my plan, and to make, if possible, the warning more impressive, I 
will answer the question to the best of my ability. Roughly stated, 
there are two causes—ignorance, and the spirit of speculation ; 
ignorance of the extent of the risk, combined with a determination 
to face it. 

For, strange as it may appear to one who has been behind the 
scenes, there is a widespread and profound ignorance of the pro- 
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spects which the bar holds out to its members. People admit that 
the bar is a lottery, that the prospect is possible—nay, probable— 
penury ; but they do not realise to what extent the bar is a lottery, 
nor the certainty and the depth of the penury which awaits the 
vast majority of barristers. It is the old fallacy; ‘ The gaining of a 
high prize is no uncommon occurrence” (¢0 some one or other, sup- 
pressed) ; “ therefore it is not unlikely that 7” (one of 5,000 forgotten) 
“ shall gain a high prize.” 

And here I must turn aside for one moment to animadvert upon 
the conduct of certain members of the bar, who, like actors, with-a 
view to exaggerating their merits and importance, misrepresent the 
amount of their earnings. It is possible that this manoeuvre may 
now and then impose on a solicitor ; it is certain that it deludes the 
ignorant and the unreasoning to their grievous disappointment. 
There is something both foolish and criminal in the conduct of a 
barrister who thus invites competitors to certain disappointment. As- 
suming that he does not consider the effect of his conduct, it is 
foolish; assuming that he does, it is criminal. Yet I have known 
barristers who, some by bragging and concealing advantages which 
not one in a hundred candidates possesses, some by downright 
lying, have deluded the unwary. ‘The Press, again, is to a certain 
extent to blame. Press men, who ought to know better, swallow 
with avidity the lies which are crammed down their throats by 
barristers’ clerks, and seem careless of correcting their crude impres- 
sions by reference to better sources of information, even where these 
are easy of access. ‘The truth is, that the impecuniosity of the bar 
is (as a writer in the Law Magazine some years since pointed out) 
quite appalling. It is scarcely possible to exaggerate it. 

Now, what are the prizes which tempt people to invest youth, 
health, strength, energy, intellect, and money in this great lottery ? 
First there is the glittering coronet of the Chancellor. And what is 
the Lord Chancellor? “The Lord Chancellor,” as the son of a 
cabinet minister once remarked to me, “is no longer a great man.” 
The days of the Clarendons, the Somerses, and the Eldons are gone 
by. The Lord Chancellor of to-day is an Equity judge, with a 
salary of £10,000 a year. He is no longer an influential minister of 
the Crown, not even when, like the present Chancellor, he is a man 
of the highest character and the most consummate ability as a 
lawyer and a rhetorician. His presence in or absence from a cabinet 
is of no great importance. His support or defection cannot greatly 
affect the fate of a ministry. “In order to be a great lawyer,” said 
Vivian Grey, “I must give up my chance of being a great man.” 
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Clear-sighted Vivian Grey! And accordingly the author of “ Vivian 
Grey” dispenses with the services of the expectant ex-Chancellor 
Chelmsford, and puts his own nominee into the post of the veteran. 

The Lord Chancellor of England is no longer a wealthy man. 
The salary of the chancellor was cut down first to £15,000 and then 
to £10,000 a year, at which figure it still remains. So that the Lord 
Chancellor of to-day has £5,000 a year less than the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and has to find his own house into the bargain. The 
present Archbishop of York, whose income is the same as that of the 
chancellor, has, I am given to understand, complained of its in- 
sufficiency to provide him a fitting town house. When we consider 
that the Lord Chancellor has to endow a peerage for his eldest son 
out of his savings at the bar and his salary, it will be seen at once 
that, so far from being a wealthy man, the Lord Chancellor may, in 
this age of millionaires, be not inaptly described as little better than 
a titled pauper. 

Now, in 1810-11 the revenues of the chancellorship netted 
£22,730 ; in 1809-10, £19,200 ; figures which show a very appre- 
ciable difference between 1810 (when the sovereign went a good deal 
farther than it does now) and 1878. 

The remarks which we have just made apply with considerable 
force to the Lord Chief Justiceship of England—that other great 
prize of the legal profession. The salary of this office is now 
£8,000 a year; yet the late Lord Ellenborough received by way of 
commuted pension, in lieu of the fees of an office conferred on him 
by his father as Chief Justice, an annuity of £7,700, that is, within 
4,300 of the present income of the chief. -Lord Campbell, in his 
Life of Lord Mansfield, represents the noble earl to have left behind 
him £30,000 a year from money invested on mortgage alone. Con- 
trast this statement with the present income of the Lord Chief Justice, 
and compare the influence which Lord Mansfield, ere he was raised 
to the bench, and Lord Ellenborough when he was on the bench, 
possessed as politicians and ministers, with the political insignificance 
of the successful lawyer of to-day ; and note how greatly the Chief 
Justiceship has declined in influence and emolument. 

The present salary of the Attorney-General is, I believe, £7,000, 
and that of the Solicitor-General £6,000 a year ; yet such is the 
influence of tradition upon the incautious and the ignorant, that I 
have heard a gentleman, who ranks high in the journalistic profession, 
assert in all sober seriousness that the present law officers of the 
Crown realised incomes of from £30,000 to £40,000 a year. 
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Stupid rodomontade of this description has caused, and will 
continue to cause, the misery of many a promising young man, who 
might lead a useful, prosperous, and happy life in some less ambitious 
career. I have here rather indicated, than exactly shown, how the 
bar has been shorn of its traditional splendour. Those who care to 
pursue the subject will find ample information in Lord Campbell’s 
Lives of the Chief Justices and Chancellors, in the pages of the Zaw 
Magazine and Review, and in the Parliamentary history of the last 
forty or fifty years. Those who do not care to pursue it will perhaps 
take from me, without offence, this piece of advice which is offered 
in all humility—give up listening to those who have not studied this 
matter, and lend an ear to those who have. 

If the reader has gone thus far with me, and will condescend to 
take me a little farther as his guide, we will now consider to what 
extent my estimate of the prospects of the average barrister ought 
in fairness to be modified by including the prizes of the profession. 
We have seen that as a working barrister he has, being a bachelor 
with a taste for rigid economy, a chance of not being out of pocket 
more than £87 per annum. Waiving the consideration of the 
dignity attached to any given post, which evidently cannot be 
estimated in money, let us now take the prizes of the profession, 
and distribute them upon the average system just as we distributed 
the wage fund of the bar. 

The Lord Chancellor receives £10,000 a year; the Chief Justice 
of England £8,000 ; the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas Divi- 
sion £7,000 ; the Chief Baron of the Exchequer Division £6,000 ; 
this gives us £21,000 a year. 

I will assume, for the sake of brevity, what is very nearly true, 
that there are twenty other judges receiving £6,000 a year each. 
This gives a total of £141,000 per annum. 

The salaries of the Attorney and Solicitor-General, of the County 
Court judges and stipendiary magistrates, amount in all to about 
£150,000 a year. Colonial appointments, revising barristerships 
and recorderships cannot be deemed to produce more than 
£150,000 per annum. The money value of the prizes of the legal 
profession, then, is about £441,000, but we will take it at £500,000 
a year. This yields an additional £100 a year per barrister ; so 
that the minus income of 487 is converted into a plus income of 
£13. But since I have somewhat under-estimated the inevitable 
expenditure, and over-estimated the inexorable wage fund of the bar 
(for I protest in the name of political economy against any ingenious 
attempts to prove /Aaf to be other than a fixed and approximately 
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ascertainable quantity), this £13 should be regarded as the gross 
rather than the net income of the average barrister; and since that 
hypothetical person, instead of spending only £300 in getting to 
the bar, does probably spend at least £600, it follows that he does 
in fact receive a dividend of less than 2 per cent. upon his capital. 
So that we are very nearly brought back to the point from which, 
had we listened to Adam Smith, we should have started, viz., that 
the chances are forty to one against the success of any particular 
individual, and that the success of the successful does not counter- 
balance the expenditure of the rest. He must be a bold man who, 
in the face of such facts as I have quoted, can venture to say of any 
particular person, ‘‘ He could have succeeded if he would.” Yet 
have I heard not one man only assert, but a number of men join 
in the chorus, “ He could have succeeded if he would.” Such men 
are not amenable to argument. In their eyes half the silk-robed 
mediocrities who throng the inner bar are making incomes which 
Sir Samuel Romilly would have envied ; which would not have been 
disdained by Erskine—the brilliant Erskine, who was taller by the 
head and shoulders than any leader in these degenerate days; the 
Erskine of whom Lord Campbell wrote, that even he, in all his glory, 
never reached £ 10,000 a year. 

There remains to be drawn from what I have said one practical 
conclusion. Since the bar is on the whole a losing concern, it will 
be well for those who unwisely embark in it themselves, or send 
their sons or wards into it as a commercial speculation, to take heed 
that not a single unnecessary shilling should be embarked in the 
sorry enterprise. Money spent on a university education, or in 
providing more than the bare necessaries of existence, is, from a mere 
Z£ s. a. point of view, entirely thrown away. And it seems very 
certain that, considering the large influx of competitors who crowd 
the ranks of the bar with anxious paupers, he who would secure his 
fair chance of success must not scruple to employ every device to 
which others resort. If he be so unfortunate as to have imbibed 
any punctilioes as to the observance of the decaying traditions of the 
bar, he should in fairness to himself at once get rid of them. The 
praise bestowed upon successful roguery at the bar, as well as in 
other walks of life, should teach him that success is its own justifica- 
tion. Succeed, and not one in a thousand will inquire how you 
succeeded ; fail, and not one in a thousand will exempt you from 
blame. Exalt yourself, therefore, O aspiring junior, at the expense 
of those who are better, whom you know to be better, than yourself; 
disparage rising merit ; take briefs for half fees, or without any fees 
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at all ; sign for fees which you have not received in order to assist 
the attorney, who patronises you, in obtaining money from his client 
under false pretences ; bribe attorneys, if they will take a bribe—if 
not, at least bribe their clerks ; traduce your bosom friend to his best 
client, if you have an opportunity ; lament his nascent tendencies to 
dissipation, his irregular attendance at chambers or in court ; if the 
opportunity does not present itself, create it; for you can do all 
these things, and yet retain the outward appearance of smug pro- 
priety and strict integrity. I do not mean to say that these arts are all 
that is necessary to success at the bar. It is impossible for a 
fool or a sluggard to succeed. Nor do I mean to say that they are 
essential to success. I have known men who were neither fools nor 
sluggards, who have tried all these arts and failed ; I have known 
men who have tried none of them and succeeded ; but then these 
latter have had advantages altogether exceptional. 

To sum up this latter branch of my subject: men who are 
altogether independent may go to the bar as they might go on a 
yachting expedition; shrewd, smart, pushing, unscrupulous men, 
without private means, may find the game of heads-I-win-and-tails- 
you-lose as profitable in this as in any other branch of speculation. 
For men who do not come within either of these two classes, going 
to the bar is sheer insanity. 

PHILIP KENT. 














WILLIAM MULREADY. 


ILLIAM MULREADY is characterised by Wornum in his 
Catalogue of the National Gallery as “the most distinguished 
of British genre painters since Sir David Wilkie,” and perhaps this 
defines as nearly as may be the place he occupies in English art. 
In some respects, indeed, his art is superior to that of Wilkie ; his 
knowledge of drawing is more masterly, and his colour at times more 
subtle in its harmonies ; but he lacks that entire sympathy with his 
subject Wilkie ever felt, and that more than anything else has con- 
tributed to make his works so popular. Mulready’s works are, of 
course, popular too, but they do not, like Wilkie’s, touch the heart ; 
they only please the taste, or displease it, as the case may be. They 
are also much more limited in their range than Wilkie’s ; and so, in 
spite of their consummate art, we are fain to rank those of the hearty, 
sympathetic Scotch painter above them. 

William Mulready was Irish by birth, born at Ennis, in the county 
of Clare, on the 1st or 30th of April (authorities differ as to the 
exact date), in the year 1786 ; but when he was only five years old 
his father, who was a leather breeches maker by trade, came to 
London and settled in Soho, where he appears to have got work, 
but only as a journeyman, whereas he had been a master workman 
in Ireland. The Mulready family were at this time evidently very 
poor, but the worthy father appears to have attended more than 
might be expected to his son’s education. 

The little William was earlier even than most heaven-born artists 
in making known the direction of his genius. In after-years he used 
to relate with much humour the manner in which his taste for the 
fine arts was first discovered. One day, when the father (and mother 
also, we suppose) went to work, the child was locked for safety into 
the single room they tenanted. When his father returned, William 
was nowhere to be seen; but on searching farther, “a pair of rosy 
sturdy legs were seen protruding from beneath the bedstead,” and on 
dragging them out it was found that the young rascal to whom they 
belonged was busily employed in making a copy with a bit of 
common chalk of an old engraving of St. Paul’s which hung in the 
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room, and that he had selected as a suitable panel for the purpose 
the bare boards under the bedstead. This work, according to “ The 
Looking Glass,” was achieved before the family left Ireland; and 
when he came over to England, at the age of five years and a half, 
he immediately recognised the cathedral from the copy he had 
made. In drawing it he began, it is stated, at the cross, descended 
to the dome, imitating all the different mouldings and cornices as 
he went, and so on to the bottom of the building. 

The floor has always been a favourite sketching-ground for youthful 
artists. Wilkie, it will be remembered, drew pictures of “ bonnie 
ladies” and other subjects on the floor of the nursery in the old 
Scotch manse ; Etty sketched on the boards in his father’s mill ; but 
Mulready, it must be admitted, beat both of them in ingenuity in 
discovering the utility of that bare patch beneath the bedstead. 

The history of Mulready’s child-life is related pretty faithfully in 
an old and now very rare story-book for children, published in 
London in 1805, called “The Looking Glass: A Mirror in which 
every Good little boy and girl may see what He or She is; and those 
who are not yet quite good, may find what they ought to be ;” or, as 
the titlepage has it—“ A True History of the Early Years of an Artist, 
calculated to awaken the emulation of youNG PERsons of both sexes 
in the pursuit of every laudable attainment, particularly in the culti- 
vation of the Fine Arts.” 

This quaint little 12mo volume was written (under the zom de 
plume of “Theophilus Marcliffe”) by William Godwin, the author of 
“Caleb Williams,” who is supposed to have composed it from 
information supplied to him by Mulready, or else to have taken it 
from Mulready’s conversations about his boyish attempts. In any 
case, the young artist of the book whose adventures are related is 
undoubtedly William Mulready; and though he sometimes pretended 
that the work was published without his knowledge, it is evident that 
he must have been interested in it, for the little outline drawings 
which illustrate the text of the story are by him—facsimiles, no doubt, 
of some of his earliest efforts. ‘The book is now extremely rare ; in 
fact, can scarcely be met with except at the British Museum. It is 
a wonder it has not been republis’e¢, for, although written in the 
oldfashioned moral strain of that day, it is not uninteresting. Some 
of the drawings given are stated to have been done at three, five, 
and six years old, and no doubt truthfully, for they are not more 
remarkable than many clever children produce at those ages. The 
frontispiece, an achievement of ‘his ninth year, represents a boy 
going through the broadsword exercise, with his hat stuck on his left 
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arm by way of shield; while other designs depict a hare, a grampus, 
and wooden soldiers exercising. 

The education that the young Mulready received while he was 
thus teaching himself to draw was somewhat irregular, but does not 
seem to have been deficient. On his parents’ first settling in London, 
in Old Compton Street, Soho, he went to a school in the neighbour- 
hood kept by a Wesleyan minister named Underwood. Here he 
remained until he was ten, when he was sent to a Roman Catholic 
school in Castle Street, Long Acre, to be brought up in the “old 
faith,” as he was fond of calling it. After this he passed nearly two 
years with an Irish chaplain, and then some time with one or two 
other Roman Catholic priests, who appear to have taught him the 
usual amount of Latin, and perhaps a little Greek. But, what was 
more important to him than this school training, he quickly deve- 
loped a great love for reading. He used to study at the old book- 
stalls on his way backwards and forwards to school, and would often 
make little geometrical drawings of the kind called “ Turks’ caps” and 
sell them for pence to his playfellows, in order to be able to purchase 
some coveted volume. He firstread Pope’s “‘ Homer,” according to 
“The Looking Glass,” standing at a stall in Covent Garden, where his 
handsome, intelligent face so struck the proprietor that he often after- 
wards lent him books to take home, and advised him to try his 
hand in colouring prints, then a very usual occupation with young 
artists ; but Mulready, it seems, made a mess of it. 

His taste for drawing was, however, unmistakable, and several 
persons, noticing the boy’s undoubted talent, encouraged him to 
persevere. Among these was an artist named Graham, who, says 
Godwin, first perceived the boy chalking letters on a wall in the 
street after the manner of the advertisements of those days. He 
did this so firmly and cleverly, while at the same time he held forth 
to an admiring group of urchins on the proper treatment of the 
letters, that Graham’s attention was excited, and he asked the little 
lad if he would not like to come and sit to him for a picture he 
was then painting of Solomon receiving the blessing of his father 
David. Mulready was, of course, delighted, and the sittings took 
place; the youthful Solomon being placed, as he ever afterwards 
remembered, “kneeling before his royal father, his face raised reve- 
rently to his parent, and one hand extended towards him.” A 
piece of yellow satin was thrown over his shoulder for the purpose 
of reflecting a strong light upon his chin, an arrangement which first 
set our young artist a-thinking on the mysteries of light and shade. 
His jealousy during these sittings was, it is true, somewhat excited 
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by the artist’s introducing the flowing yellow locks of another boy— 
a playmate named Jack—to add to the beauty of his Solomon ; but 
the head was in the main a portrait of the boy Mulready, and he no 
doubt learnt a great deal from seeing it painted. Unfortunately, 
Graham went to Scotland shortly after painting this picture, which 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1797, and Mulready saw no 
more of him for some years. His example and encouragement had, 
however, quite confirmed the boy in his desire to be an artist. “It 
was now,” writes Godwin, “ that the idea seems first to have suggested 
itself to him of improving his rude outline of the figure by a study 
after nature. His father was a tall, strong, muscular, well-made man 
of six feet high. He had often heard his father’s leg celebrated as 
the model of what a leg ought to be, and he now began to copy 
after it, and in his bounty to give it to the figure of “my uncle.” 
He first remarked that it was larger in the middle than at either 
extremity. He accordingly gave a swell to the legs of his figure ; but 
he made them swell equally on both sides. These legs were ridiculed 
by his father and his visitors, who called them “Cockney’s legs.” 
This taught him to examine his model afresh, and he then found 
that the leg, if seen in profile, had only one outline swelling and the 
other comparatively straight. He corrected his copy accordingly. 
This was his own discovery ; for though his critics ridiculed his 
performance, they never told him where the fault lay, and it may 
be had no clear idea of it themselves. 

Mulready’s parents seem to have been quite aware of the talent 
of their clever son, only they had not the means of giving him any 
regular training in art, and so were obliged to leave him to his own 
devices, which was probably the best thing they could have done. 

When about twelve years of age he was attracted to the theatre ; 
and although he could not often afford to enter, he would wait about 
the doors for hours for the chance of seeing Kemble come forth. He 
used to draw portraits of Kemble in all his favourite characters, and 
once also he drew a harlequin with such happy skill that it attracted 
the notice of another painter, a young Irishman named Neill, who, 
seeing the portrait in the boy’s hand as he stood at Aldrich’s stall, 
spoke to him and recommended him to go to a certain Mr. Baynes 
—a drawing master—for instruction. Baynes confirmed Neill’s 
opinion of Mulready’s talent, though, being simply a landscape 
painter, he refused to receive him as a pupil. A Mr. John Corbet, a 
gentleman of artistic tastes, who kept a puppet-show in the Strand, 
was next applied to, for the reason, as it would seem, that Mulready’s 
uncle made his boots, and he kindly lent the boy various drawings to 
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copy and a cast from the Apollo, in order that he might study “the 
round.” This had always been a difficulty to him, and especially how 
to draw three-quarter faces in correct proportion; but Corbet directed 
him to Walker’s “ Anatomy,” which was eagerly mastered, his fa- 
vourite place of study for this and other works being in a chapel 
near Buckingham Gate, adjoining the house of his schoolmaster. 
Here he used to ensconce himself under the altar and work away free 
from interruption from his schoolfellows. 

His progress was so rapid that Corbet was astonished, and for 
some reason or other—probably because his name stood first in 
the list of Academicians—he advised him to apply to the sculptor 
Thomas Banks for instruction. A more unlikely man to help him 
could scarcely have been hit upon; but Mulready, now a boy of 
thirteen years and one month old, presented himself one day before 
the sculptor, in a great state of agitation—with a drawing from the 
Apollo in his hand. Strange to say, Banks took him in hand, and, 
after sending him to a drawing school in Furnival’s Inn Court for a 
time, allowed him to work in his own studio. Here he drew diligently 
for nearly twelve months, and at the end of the time was admitted as 
student in the Royal Academy. This was in 1800, when he was only 
fourteen years old; but he had already made drawings from the 
antique, and a drawing from a statue by Michelangelo was the work 
by which he gained his admission as probationer in the Academy. 

This much-desired point being achieved, his progress was suffi- 
ciently rapid. A drawing from the antique group of “The Bathers,” 
exhibited with his other drawings at South Kensington, and dated 
1800, is written upon, in a boy’s round hand: “ For permission to 
draw from the living model in the Royal Academy.” So it would seem 
that even thus early he sought admission to the Life School; and 
shortly after, when he was only sixteen, he gained the silver palette 
of the Society of Arts for his skill in painting. 

It is at this point that Godwin’s account of his early years ceases. 
The boy-artist was now, in his own estimation, at all events, a man, 
and able to work for himself. From the age of fifteen he was 
determined to be no longer any burden on his parents, and indeed 
by various means managed to make his own living from this time ; 
though sometimes it must have been a somewhat shifty one. 

It was at about this age that Mulready became acquainted with 
John Varley, the genial water-colour painter, astrologer, pugilist, 
friend of Blake, and popular drawing master, in whose school so many 
of our painters who afterwards rose to eminence were educated. 
Varley appears to have quickly recognised Mulready’s talent, and 
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also his teaching capabilities, for he took him into his house, where 
he helped in giving instruction to his clever band of pupils, among 
whom might be reckoned at that time such men as David Cox, Copley 
Fielding, John Linnell, W. Turner (of Oxford), and William Hunt, 
who entered the school at a very early age—a sickly boy with a big 
head—and was placed under Mulready’s especial care. 

But Mulready, unfortunately, did not confine his attentions solely 
to Varley’s pupils. The water-colour painter had two sisters living 
with him, with one of whom Mulready fell in love, marrying her, with 
true Irish improvidence, when he was only eighteen years of age, and 
at a time when, if he could support himself, it was at all events as 
much as he could do. At four-and-twenty he was the father of four 
children. “I remember the time,” he once said, “‘ when I had a wife, 
four children, nothing to do, and was six hundred pounds in debt.” 
He appears, indeed, to have endured all the bitterness of poverty at 
this period of his career, and without even love to sweeten the cup, for 
his marriage proved a very unhappy one, and he and his wife were sepa- 
rated after a few years. She likewise was an artist, and has exhibited 
pictures at the Royal Academy ; but little is said of her in Mulready’s 
life, except that she caused “much of the trouble of it.” She lived 
to be an old woman, surviving her husband, from whom she had been 
wholly separated for nearly fifty years, by a few months. 

“ It would be a matter of great interest,” say Messrs. Redgrave, 
‘when we consider the art of his later years, if we could trace, sub- 
ject by subject, the works which young Mulready was obliged to 
undertake to enable him to live and to support the family which 
began so early to arise around him ; but to this at present we have 
no clue.” Certain it is that his labours were of the most varied 
description. ‘He had tried his hand at everything,” he used to say, 
“ from a miniature to a panorama,” and this would seem to have been 
literally true, for it is believed that he was employed by Sir Robert 
Ker Porter on a panorama representing the Storming of Seringapatam, 
exhibited in 1800, when Mulready was only fourteen years old ; and 
Mr. Stephens thinks it probable that a large battle-piece by Sir R. K. 
Porter, painted a few years later, and now in the Guildhall, was also 
partly painted by this bold youth. 

But at the time of his marriage it was probably by teaching draw- 
ing—a profession which he followed nearly all through his life—that 
the greater part of his income was derived. Like Crome and several 
other masters, Mulready was from first to last a teacher ; and though 
he did not, like Crome, found a distinctive school, his influence and 
example as a careful draughtsman were powerful over much of the art 
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of his time. He himself, indeed, is recorded to have said “that he was 
a drawing-master all his life, with superfluous time for painting.” From 
the moment when he entered Banks’s studio, a boy of fourteen, to the 
time when, as an old man, he took his turn, to the joy of the students, 
as Visitor in the Life School of the Academy, and drew the outline 
of the model with the accuracy and rapidity of constant practice, he 
never allowed himself to perform any careless or weak work. “I have 
drawn all my life,” he said, “as if I were drawing for a prize.” This 
vigour of purpose, shown in other things as well, and contrary to 
the usual facility of an Irish nature, stood him in good stead and 
preserved him, no doubt, amidst the difficulties of his early life. 

Book illustration was another means by which he made a little 
money. A whole series of the children’s books of that day—books that 
are for the most part unknown to the children of the present time—were 
illustrated by him. Of these S. Redgrave enumerates in his dictionary 
the popular “ Butterfly’s Ball, or Grasshopper’s Feast,” sold even then 
for one penny ; “ The Lion’s Masquerade,” “The Peacock at Home,” 
“The Elephant’s Ball,” “The Lobster’s Voyage to the Brazils,” 
“The Cats’ Concert,” “The Lioness’s Ball,” ‘The Fishes’ Grand 
Gala,” “Madame Grimalkin’s Party,” “The Jackdaw at Home,” 
“ The Lion’s Parliament,” “ The Water King’s Levée,” and “ Think 
before you Speak.”! To these little books, which some readers may 
remember as having given them pleasure in their childhood, may no 
doubt be added others now quite forgotten. Many of those men- 
tioned have, indeed, become exceedingly rare, and are only to be 
found at the British Museum. 

With regard to painting, he probably began, like most ambi- 
tious Academy students of that time, with aspirations towards High 
Art; at least, so it would seem by the high-sounding titles of his first 
pictures : “Ulysses and Polyphemus,” “The Disobedient Prophet,” 
a large cartoon of “The Judgment of Solomon,” and a small painting 
on millboard of “The Supper at Emmaus.” None of these works, it 
is said, gave any great evidence of talent ; and, strange to say, it was 
as a landscape painter that he made his first appearance at the Aca- 
demy. In 1804, the year of his marriage, he exhibited three pictures, 
two being views of Kirkstall Abbey, in Yorkshire, and the other a 
“ Cottage at Knaresborough, in Yorkshire.” The subjects give evi- 
dence of a trip to Yorkshire—probably undertaken with Varley, whose 


' I find also under his name, in the British Museum Catalogue, ‘‘The King 
and Queen of Hearts,” ‘‘ Nong Tong Paw,” ‘‘ Gaffer Gray,” ‘*The Sullen 
Woman,” ‘‘ The Jackdaw at Home.” Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shakespeare” are 
also supposed to have been illustrated by him. 
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example, we may infer, led him to try this branch ofart. In 1805 he 
also exhibited three landscapes ; in 1806 three more ; in 1807 figures 
were introduced, notably in “ Old Kaspar,” of “ Battle of Blenheim ” 
fame—a small picture, carefully finished, but not as yet showing 
any original genius. This was followed, in 1808, by a little work 
called “The Rattle,” exhibited at the British Institution ; and the 
“ Dead Hare” and a “Girl at Work,” at the Academy. In 180ghe sent 
to the Academy “ Returning from the Alehouse,” since called “ Fair- 
time;”! and to the British Institution his first work of any import- 
ance, “ The Carpenter’s Shop,” being influenced, no doubt, in sending 
it there by the prize of fifty guineas offered by the Directors, which 
would have been extremely useful to him, no doubt, at that time. He 
did not get it, however, for it was awarded to a feeble but somewhat 
popular painter named Sharp, for genre; and to Master Linnell, now 
our esteemed veteran, Linnell, Sen., for /andscape; although Sir 
George Beaumont declared to Wilkie that he liked Mulready’s work 
much the best. 

After “The Carpenter's Shop,” which was a simple domestic scene, 
with no reference to sacred history, this line of art was finally adopted 
by Mulready, who was, probably, stimulated in it by the success 
that Wilkie had just achieved with his “ Blind Fiddler.” Wilkie’s 
influence may, indeed, be seen in several of Mulready’s works at this 
period—most noticeably, perhaps, in ‘“‘ The Barber’s Shop,” exhibited 
in 1811, wherein a red-headed lout of a boy is clipped by the village 
barber, to the evident satisfaction of his old grandmother, who stands 
by and thinks that her darling only needs the barber’s skill to make 
him a perfect Adonis. 

In his subsequent pictures, though dealing with the same class of 
subjects, his treatment differs wholly from that of Wilkie; so that it 
would be impossible even for the untrained to mistake the work of 
the one painter for the other. His mode of work also was unlike 
Wilkie’s ; for whereas the Scotch painter made but few sketches, and 
generally worked direct from the life, the Irish drawing-master made 
numerous studies for every work and every portion of every work— 
studies in chalk, studies in pen-and-ink, and studies in oil—as we can 
see by the charming collection of these interesting records gathered 
together at South Kensington. In many of these sketches he seems 
to be thinking out an idea, as it were, with pencil or chalk in hand ; 
and we see the consummate mastery of the artist even more, perhaps, 

' The picture in the National Gallery of two tipsy men returning from a fair. 


The present background was added in 1840, when it was exhibited for the second 
time at the Royal Academy and bought by Mr. Vernon. 
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in such works as these than in his elaborately-finished paintings. 
Not but that many of his drawings are elaborately finished also, for 
he often prepared these so carefully that they really contain little less 
work than the picture for which they were meant as studies. Even 
for such a comparatively unimportant picture as the portrait of Mr. 
Sheepshanks with his servant in his library, there are at South Ken- 
sington two preliminary water-colour drawings of beautiful finish, and 
differing very slightly in detail. One can scarcely understand why 
so much work was bestowed on the architectural details of the room, 
the quaint frills of the servant’s cap, the tray and cup and saucer that 
in one of them she holds in her hand ; but this was Mulready’s mode 
of procedure—he thought out everything in sketches before he 
painted the final picture. 

In 1813 Mulready exhibited at the Royal Academy his picture of 
“ Punch,” the first in which his distinctive style as an artist was made 
prominently apparent. This achieved a certain success that was 
continued in 1815 by “Idle Boys,” a picture which gained for him the 
distinction of being elected as Associate ; and in the February of the 
following year, with a rapidity almost unprecedented, and of which, 
according to Messrs. Redgrave, there is no subsequent instance, he 
received the full honours of Academician, before even he had ex- 
hibited another picture; so that his name never appeared as Associate 
in the Academy Catalogue. Certainly the picture he exhibited in 
1816, the year of his election, fully justified the judgment of the 
Academy with respect to the talent of their young painter. It was 
the well-known “Fight Interrupted,” now in the Kensington Museum, 
in which the village schoolmaster effectually separates the two young 
combatants by holding one by the ear while he listens deprecat- 
ingly to the eager account of the fight given by an excited young 
spectator. 

Mulready’s position as a painter was now fully assured; yet 
he still continued to make his chief income from giving drawing 
lessons, painting pictures only in what he called his superfluous time. 
There now followed in quick succession such well-known works 
as “ Lending a Bite,” exhibited in 1818 ; “The Wolf and the Lamb,” 
1820; “The Careless Messenger Detected,” 1821 ; “The Con- 
valescent from Waterloo,” 1822; “The Widow,” 1824; “The Tra- 
velling Druggist,” 1825 ; “Origin of a Painter,” 1826 ; “The Cannon,” 
1827 ; “Interior of an English Cottage,” 1828 ; “ Returning from the 
Hustings,” 1830; “‘ Dogs of Two Minds,” 1830; “A Sailing Match,” 
1831; “Scene from St. Ronan’s Well,” 1832; “The Forgotten 
Word,” 1832; “The First Voyage,” 1833 ; “The Last In,” 1835 ; 
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“ Giving a Bite,” 1836 ; “A Toy Seller,” the first design for the 
picture left unfinished by the artist ; “The Brother and Sister” (first 
design for the beautiful picture afterwards painted for Mr. Vernon), 
1837; “The Seven Ages,” 1838; “Bob Cherry,” 1839; “The 
Sonnet,” 1839; and “ First Love,” 1840. 

In these two last-named pictures Mulready’s art reached its 
highest perfection. Nothing can well be more masterly in its way than 
the perfectly simple and graceful design and rich harmonious colour 
of these two works. In the “ First Love” the warm glow of sunset 
sheds a splendour of colour over the whole scene which has scarcely 
been surpassed by any of our greatest colourists, while the tender 
grace of the girl who carries her young brother inher arms, and the 
dawning of sentiment in the face of the young man who watches her 
with sweet and yet sad emotion, form a poem that is merely ex- 
pressed on canvas instead of in verse. The same may be said of 
“ The Sonnet,” a work aptly so named, for not only does the title fit 
the subject of the picture, but the whole composition evinces the 
exquisitely balanced power of the greatest sonnet-writers. It is a 
passionate love-poem such as Shakespeare might have addressed to 
the “ master-mistress of his passion,” yet all we see is the bending 
figure and back of the head of the young lover, and the upper part 
of the face of the girl, who holds a somewhat too large hand up to her 
mouth, apparently biting it, to conceal her confusion and perhaps 
her secret amusement at being addressed in such a style. Nothing 
but this and a few stems of trees for background, and a distant land- 
scape as a duly subordinate setting for the figures, and yet the 
painter’s thought is conveyed with the fullest effect. We feel that 
anything added or withdrawn would have marred the harmony of the 
whole. 

There are only very few other of his pictures of which so much 
can be said. In many of them we are jarred bya certain want of 
refinement which makes itself evident both in the colour and the 
composition; in others, instead of the rich lustrous colour which was 
Mulready’s especial forte, we have a somewhat thin coat of colour and 
pale though transparent and brilliant tones. This is seen especially 
in his large painting of the “Seven Ages,” at South Kensington ; 
but it is only fair to state that he never regarded this picture as 
finished, but wished to work upon it again after it was bequeathed 
by Mr. Sheepshanks to the nation. No subsequent working, how- 
ever, would ever have given it the strength of some of his other 
works. Though the most ambitious, it is, perhaps, the least success- 
ful of his pictures. Space will not permit of criticism of the other 
works mentioned; and, as they are so well known, description is not 
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necessary. Scarcely any master is better represented at South 
Kensington. 

In 1840 Mulready, returning once more to book illustration, pub- 
lished a series of designs to the “ Vicar of Wakefield; ” and finding in 
that delightful tale a rich vein of subject-matter for his art, he after- 
wards painted three pictures from it which now rank among his most 
popular works. The “Whistonian Controversy” was the first of 
these, exhibited in 1844, and then followed “‘ Choosing the Wedding 
Gown,” in 1846; and “Sophia and Burchell Haymaking,” in 1847. 

“ Choosing the Wedding Gown” is, perhaps, the most universally 
admired of all Mulready’s works. Everyone knows the sweetly 
critical look of the future Mrs. Primrose as she holds up the stuff 
she is buying to the light to test its quality, and the slyly observant 
and somewhat amused look of the young divine who is deducing a 
moral from her conduct; but no one who has not seen the original 
of this oft-reproduced painting, and given it careful study, can 
appreciate the full richness of its colour, the admirable manner in 
which every detail is made to contribute to the general sense of 
comfort and satisfaction, and the wellnigh perfect execution of the 
whole. Messrs. Redgrave, writing of this and the ‘ Whistonian 
Controversy ” from a technical point of view, remark that, while “ an 
autumnal tone pervades the ‘ Controversy,’ ‘Choosing the Wedding 
Gown’ is fresher and more springlike in colour, agreeing with the 
opening life of the young Vicar and his fair and notable wife. In this 
picture the full force of the palette is given—the brightest vermilion, 
the richest green, the purest ultramarine ; yet all are thoroughly 
harmonised. Some of the colours are obtained by rich glazings ; 
some by painting the semi-solid pigments directly over the pure 
white ground of the panel: and the Venetian methods have been 
better understood than by any painter of the school. The dis- 
crimination of the textures, also, as seen in these two pictures, is 
well worthy careful study: the parchment books and table-cover in 
the first, the rich stuffs at the foot of the tradesman’s counter in 
the second ; while the end of the counter itself is curious, and shows 
that it is an imitation of imitative mahogany. Whatanice distinction 
to achieve in its pictorial reproduction!” How admirably expressed 
is also the silky soft coat of the luxurious little spaniel who curls 
himself in snug content and warmth against this wonderfully painted 
counter! Mulready was always fond of introducing dogs into his 
pictures, and drew them with great skill, seizing the salient points of 
their characters with humorous appreciation. The grave old dog, 
for instance, in “Train up a child in the way he should go,” is 
thoroughly expressive of cautious distrust. He does not bark at 
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the ugly Lascars, or sniff round them to find out whether they are 
worthy of his attention, but simply regards them with suspicious 
observance, no doubt deeming that his young master’s display of 
generosity is not worth much and is slightly misplaced. 

This picture, as well as “Crossing the Ford,” in the National 
Gallery, was exhibited before the “ Vicar of Wakefield” series. It was 
considered by Mulready himself to be his finest work, and many 
critics also reckon it as the one in which he arrived at the highest 
point of excellence. But although the execution is undoubtedly very 
fine, the situation is theatrical and repellant, the whole attention 
being absorbed by the boy, while no pity is evoked for the unfortu- 
nate Lascars. The dog, to my mind, is the only wise person in the 
picture. It was painted for Mr. Baring, in whose collection it still 
remains, but was greatly injured by fire soon after it first came into 
his possession, and was sent back to Mulready for restoration, who, 
it is said, brought it to its present richness of tone by careful and 
patient repainting. Possibly it was because he had spent so much 
time upon it that he esteemed it his best work. 

“The Butt: Shooting a Cherry,” exhibited in 1848, comes next 
in order among Mulready’s best-painted works ; but the vulgarity of 
its types detracts somewhat from the pleasure felt in the excellence 
of its execution. Here again the dog is admirable, being of exactly 
the same character as his human companions. 

After this date Mulready’s art appears to have declined, his two 
next pictures of “Women Bathing” and “The Bathers,” both in 
the Baring collection, not being in any way equal, it is said, to his 
previous works. I have not seen either of these, so cannot speak 
from personal knowledge. His larger version of the “ Young 
Brother,” painted for Mr. Vernon, and now in the National Gallery, 
cannot be said to show any great falling off in power. 

This was the last picture of any importance that Mulready 
achieved, for his ‘‘ Mother Teaching her Child to Pray,” exhibited in 
1859, is a feeble, spiritless performance ; and his “ Negro Toy Seller,” 
also at South Kensington, was left unfinished at his death. Messrs. 
Redgrave speak of it as “an evidence of labour wrongly applied.” 
His health was, in fact, greatly impaired during the time when he 
was painting his last pictures, though he continued to work with 
unabated energy, taking more especially to drawing from the life, as 
he had done in his student days, and labouring away at works of life- 
size, which, with a delusion generally got over in youth, he now in his 
old age imagined he had a mission to paint. It is recorded of him 
that “ when over seventy-five years of age he set himself to practise 

. drawing hands and heads rapidly in pen-and-ink, at the little life- 
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school held by the painters of the neighbourhood at Kensington.” 
“ T had lost somewhat of my power in that way,” he said, “ but I have 
got it up again. It won’t do to let these things go.” 

He seems to have been a pleasant man in society, full of humour, 
and, according to Mr. Stephens, who knew him well, of great kind- 
ness of heart, evinced by his considerate attention to the wants of 
others and helpful hand to those in need. Children loved him and 
called him “a nice old gentleman;” and he would delight the 
mothers by his appreciation of the fine points of their babies. He 
could even keep these babies quiet and amused, while he was painting 
them, by the charm of his manner and conversation to them. Yet 
for all his geniality he lived a solitary life, and one overshadowed, it 
is to be feared, by domestic trouble. His biography reveals nothing 
of his inner thoughts, nor do his friends appear to have had any 
insight into the real heart of the man, for, though a pleasant com- 
panion, he was not one to be effusive in his intimacies, and seems to 
have had a great dislike to writing letters. None, at all events, are 
to be found in his biography, nor can I hear of any friends with 
whom he corresponded. Like Etty, he was a constant attendant at 
the Life School of the Academy, and was always a diligent Visitor 
when his time came round to fill this office. He was also an 
extremely useful member of the Council of the Academy, for he 
never expressed his views without due consideration, and when he 
did they generally carried weight. 

His attention to Academy affairs was, indeed, unremitting, and 
called forth at one time an acknowledgment in the shape of a large 
silver goblet presented to him by seventy-three of his brother 
artists. It is related of him that during the complimentary speeches 
made on this occasion he occupied himself with drawing the portraits 
of the speechmakers on little scraps of paper lying about, some of 
which drawings turned out such excellent likenesses that they were 
afterwards engraved by Pye for his “ Patronage of British Art.” 

Among his clever works in design may also be mentioned the 
first penny postage envelope, which was issued by Rowland Hill in 
1840, and adorned by Mulready with a charming design emblematical 
of Britannia sending forth her winged messengers to all parts of the 
globe, and various countries receiving them with delight. 

The death of Mr. Sheepshanks must have been a great blow 
to Mulready, for Mr. Sheepshanks had not only been a munificent 
and constant purchaser, but likewise a kind and attached friend ; 
and it was at his house, at Blackheath Park, that Mulready, it is 
said, by those who knew both host and guest, shone in his plea- 
santest and brightest light. He was a frequent visitor at Blackheath 
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and has left a record of his visits in the view he painted in 1852 
from one of the windows—a view now in the Kensington Museum, 
with the rest of the large collection amassed by Mr. Sheepshanks. 

This collection Mulready had the pleasure of seeing bestowed on 
the nation, and of arranging it to a great extent according to his own 
views in the gallery at South Kensington. He was always very par- 
ticular about the hanging of his pictures, and when on the Hanging 
Committee of the Academy equally particular about the hanging of 
other people’s, making plans and taking an immense amount of 
trouble in order to do the utmost justice possible to every work. 

Besides his friendship with Mr. Sheepshanks, Mulready had a 
warm friend in Sir John Swinburne, who was also the purchaser of 
many of his pictures. He sometimes stayed with the Swinburne 
family at their seat at Capheaton, near Newcastle ; but besides his 
journeys hither and, early in life, as we have seen, into Yorkshire, he 
does not appear to have travelled much, or ever to have crossed the 
Channel. 

He resided chiefly at Kensington and Bayswater, and during 
the latter years of his life at No. 1 Linden Grove, where he built a 
large painting-room and formed plans for making it an ideal home 
for a painter to live in. From some cause or other, however, none of 
these plans were carried out, and the house and garden, in which he 
at first took great delight, remained neglected and bare—with skeletons, 
probably, shut in its cupboards, and ghosts of former days haunting its 
gloomy paths. One of his sons lived with him here, and must have 
been a great comfort to him ; but the rest of his family appear to 
have been scattered ; and it is hinted that they, as well as the mother, 
gave him constant vexation. 

He had been for some time subject to attacks of heart complaint, 
but remained active to the last, fighting with resolute will against the 
disease he knew to be creeping upon him. Redgrave, who knew 
him well, records that on the night he died he walked away with him 
from a Committee meeting at the Royal Academy, but that Mulready 
thought it right to see Hardwicke, who was also there, home ; Hard- 
wicke being, he said, “such an invalid.” Redgrave therefore left 
him to fulfil this friendly office. The next morning he heard that he 
had died during the night. This was on the 7th of July, 1863, in the 
seventy-eighth year of his age. 

There are several portraits of Mulready painted by his artist- 
friends, but none better, perhaps, than that in Wilkie’s picture of 
** Duncan Gray,” he having sat to Wilkie for the downcast lover in 
that well-known work. 

MARY M. HEATON. 
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WHALES & THEIR NEIGHBOURS. 


HE medical student who, in answer to an examiner anxious to 
ascertain the exact amount of the lad’s knowledge concerning 

fishes, replied, that “ he knew them all from the limpet to the whale,” 
must indeed be credited with a larger share of candour than of zoo- 
logical science. The limpet is a shell “ fish” by courtesy at the best, 
but the whale, public opinion notwithstanding, is not a fish in any 
sense of the term. The most that can be said of the whale in this 
respect is that it is fish-like ; and, admitting that appearances in 
zoological study are as deceptive as in ordinary existence, it behoves 
us to be cautious in accepting outward resemblances as indicative of 
real and veritable affinity. A popular lesson in natural history, then, 
teaches us that a whale is a quadruped—that is, apart from the mere 
etymology of the word, it belongs to the quadruped-class. It pos- 
sesses but two legs, or rather “ arms,” it is true, and these members do 
not resemble limbs. But it is a quadruped notwithstanding its defi- 
ciencies in this respect; and it agrees in all the characters which are 
found to distinguish the class to which man himself belongs, that of 
the Mammalia. These characters it may be advantageous very briefly 
to detail, by way of preliminary to the general study of whales and their 
nearest relations. Thus, firstly, they are warm-blooded animals, a 
statement which must be taken as meaning that their blood is of a 
temperature considerably higher than that of the medium in which 
they live. The fish, on the other hand, is a cold-blooded creature. Its 
temperature is only slightly higher than that of the surrounding water, 
and in this respect it agrees with all invertebrate animals and with the 
frogs and reptiles of its own sub-kingdom. Next in order, may be 
noticed the agreement of the whale with the quadruped in the matter of 
body-covering. The covering of the latter consists of hairs. Although 
the body of the whale cannot be described, by any stretch of the 
imagination, as having hair, the presence of a few bristles around the 
mouth-extremity sufficiently indicates the nature of its outer garment ; 
whilst, before birth, the body-covering in some whales is tolerably 
plentiful, but is soon shed, leaving the hide thick, shining, and hair- 
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less. The microscopist might inform us that the blood of the whale 
presents the same characters as that of other mammals, and possesses 
red corpuscles or coloured bodies, which, unlike those of the fish, 
reptile, and bird, have no central particle or “nucleus.” And whilst 
the heart of the fish is a comparatively simple engine of propulsion, 
consisting of two contractile chambers or cavities, the whale’s heart 
will be found like that of man and other quadrupeds in all essential 
details of its structure. It is thus a four-chambered organ doing 
double duty, in that it sends blood not only through the system, but 
also to the lungs for purification. 

The mention of lungs, as the breathing organs of whales, at 
once introduces us to a new fieid of inquiry concerning the habits 
and life of the aquatic monsters. A popular notion exists 
that of necessity a water-living animal must be a water-breather. 
The idea of fish-existence and of the manner in which fishes breathe 
evidently reigns paramount in the present case. That an animal 
may be completely aquatic in its habits, and yet breathe air directly 
from the atmosphere, and after a like procedure to that witnessed in 
human respiration, is a notable fact. A water-newt, despite its 
aquatic habits, ascends periodically to the surface of the water to 
breathe, and seals, walruses, and whales agree in that they are truly 
lung-breathers, and possess gills at no period of their existence. True, 
a gill differs from a lung only in that it is capable of exposing the blood 
circulating through it to the air which is entangled or mechanically 
suspended in the water. Atmospheric air containing the vitalising 
oxygen for the renewal and purification of the blood is the great 
desideratum on the part of all animals, high and low alike. And the 
gill and lung, therefore, differ simply in the manner and method in 
which the blood in each is brought in contact with the air, and not 
in the essential details of their work. The whales are known to 
“blow,” and the act of “blowing” is simply the act of breathing—to 
be more particularly noticed hereafter. Thus a whale or seal would 
be drowned, as certainly as an ordinary quadruped would be asphyxi- 
ated, were its periodical access to the atmosphere prevented ; and the 
curious fact may here be mentioned that there are also certain 
abnormal living fishes—notably the Climbing Perch and Ophiocephalt 
of India—which, to use the words of a writer, are as easily drowned 
as dogs when denied access to the air. There is little need to 
particularise any of the remaining characters which demonstrate the 
whale’s relationship to mammals, and its difference in structural 
points from the fishes. The young whale is thus not merely born 
alive, but is nourished by means of the milk-secretion of the parent, 
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and this last evidence of direct connection with higher animals might 
of itself be deemed a crucial test of the place and rank of the whales 
in the animal series. 

But, granting that in the whales we meet with true quadrupeds, it 
may be well to indicate the chief points in which they differ from their 
mammalian brethren at large. It may be admitted, at the outset, that 
they present us with a very distinct modification of the quadruped- 
type. Their adaptation to a water life is so complete, in truth, that it 
has destroyed to a large extent the outward and visible signs of their 
relationship with mammals. The body is thoroughly fish-like and 
tapers towards the tail, where we meet with a tail-fin, which, however, 
is set right across the body, and not vertically as in the fishes. This 
latter difference, indeed, is a very prominent feature in whale-struc- 
ture. The limbs, as already remarked, are represented by the two 
fore-limbs alone. No trace of hinder-extremities is to be perceived 
externally, and the anatomical investigation of the skeleton reveals at 
the best the merest rudiments of haunch-bones and of hind limbs in 
certain whales, of which the well-known Greenland Whale may be 
cited as an example. A distinct character of the whales has been 
found by naturalists of all periods in the “ blowholes,” or apertures 
through which the whale is popularly supposed to “spout.” Thus 
we find on the upper surface of the head of a Greenland Whale a 
couple of these “ blowholes,” or “ spiracles,” as they are also called. 
These apertures exist on the front of the snout in the Sperm Whales, 
whilst in the Porpoises, Dolphins, and their neighbours the blow- 
hole is single, of crescentic shape, and placed on the top of the 
head. It requires but little exercise of anatomical skill to 
identify the “blowholes” of the whales with the nostrils of other 
animals ; and it becomes an interesting matter to trace the adapta- 
tion of the nostrils to the aquatic life and breathing habits of these 
animals. 

There are natural-history text-books still extant in which a very 
familiar error regarding the “blowing” of the whales is propagated 
—an error which, like many other delusions of popular kind, has 
become so fossilised, so to speak, that it is difficult to convince 
believers of its falsity. A manual of natural history, of no ancient 
date, lies before me as I write, and when I turn to the section which 
treats of the whales, I find an illustration of a Greenland Whale, 
which is represented as lying high and dry on the beach, but which, 
despite its stranded state, appears in the act of vigorously puffing 
streams of water from the blowholes on the top of its head. To say 
the least of it, such an illustration is simply fictitious, and might 
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safely be discarded as of purely inventive kind, were it only from the 
fact of its supposing a whale to be provided with some mysterious 
reservoir of water from which it could eject copious streams, even 
when removed from the sea. The common notion regarding the 
“blowing ” of the whale appears to be that which credits the animal 
with inhaling large quantities of water into its mouth, presumably in 
the act of nutrition. This water was then said to escape into the 
nostrils and to be ejected therefrom in the act of blowing. The 
behaviour of a whale in the open sea, at first sight favours this 
apparently simple explanation. Careering along in the full exercise 
of its mighty powers, the huge body is seen to dive and to reappear 
some distance off at the surface, discharging from its nostrils a 
shower of water and spray. The observation is correct enough as it 
stands, but the interpretation of the phenomena is erroneous. Apart 
from the anatomical difficulties in the way of explaining how water 
from the mouth could escape in such large quantities, and so persist- 
ently into the nostrils, there is not merely an utter want of purpose 
in this view of the act of “spouting,” but we have also to consider that 
this act would materially interfere with the breathing of the animal. 
Hence a more rational explanation of what is implied in the “ blow- 
ing” of the whales rests on the simple assertion that the water and 
spray do not in reality proceed from the blowhole, but consist of 
water forced upwards into the air by the expiratory effort of the 
animal. The whale begins the expiratory or “ breathing-out” action of 
its lungs just before reaching the surface of the water, and the warm 
expired air therefore carries up with it the water lying above the head 
and blowholes of the ascending animal. That this view is correct is 
rendered highly probable, not merely by the observation of the 
breathing of young whales and porpoises kept in confinement, but 
also by the fact that the last portion of the “blow” consists of a 
white silvery spray or vapour, formed by the rapid condensation of 
the warm air from the lungs as it comes in contact with the colder 
atmosphere. The water received into the mouth escapes at the 
sides of the mouth, and does not enter the nostrils at all. 

The furnishings of the mouth of the whales include sundry 
remarkable structures peculiar to a certain family circle of these 
animals. Such are the “whalebone ”-plates, furnishing a substance 
familiarly spoken of by everybody, but exemplifying at the same 
time a kind of material regarding the origin of which a tacit 
ignorance, sanctioned by the stolid indifference of many years’ 
standing, commonly prevails. Whalebone, or “baleen,” is a com- 
modity occurring in one group of these animals only, this group 
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being that of the whalebone whales (Ba/enide), of which the Green- 
land or Right Whale (Badena miysticetus) is the most noteworthy 
example. From this whale the whalebone of commerce is derived; 
other and nearly related species—such as the Rorquals and Furrowed 
Whales—possessing the whalebone plates in a comparatively rudimen- 
tary state. The baleen occurs in the mouth of these whales, and is 
disposed in a curious fashion. It exists in the form of flat plates of 
triangular shape, each plate being fixed by its base in the palate. 
The inner side, or that next the centre of the mouth, is strongly fringed 
by frayed-out whalebone fibres, the outer edge of each plate being 
straight. A double row of these triangular plates of baleen depends 
in the form of two great fringes from the palate of the whale; and it 
would appear that each baleen-plate is in reality a compound struc- 
ture, being composed of several smaller plates closely united. The 
largest plates lie to the outer side of the series, and in a full-grown 
whale may measure from eight to fourteen feet in length, and as 
many as 250 or 300 plates may exist on each side of the palate. 

The nature of these curious organs forms an appropriate subject 
of inquiry. It is exceedingly rare in nature to find an animal pro- 
vided with organs or structures which have no affinity with organs in 
other and related animals. On the contrary, the principle of likeness 
or “homology” teaches us that the most unwonted and curious 
structures in animal existence are for the most part modifications of 
common organs, or at any rate of parts which are represented under 
varying forms and guises in other animals. By aid of such a prin- 
ciple we discover that the fore-limb of a horse, the wing of a bird, and 
the paddle of a whale, are essentially similar in fundamental structure, 
and in turn agree in all necessary details with the arm of man. 
Through the deductions of this science of tracing likenesses and 
correspondences between the organs of different animals, the zoolo- 
gist has been taught that the “ air-bladder” or “sound” of the fish 
is the forerunner of the lung of higher animals—an inference proved 
by the fact that in some fishes, such as the curious Lepidosirens, or 
“mud-fishes” of Africa and South America, the air-bladder actually 
becomes lung-like, not merely in form but in function also. By 
means of this useful guide to the mysteries of animal structure we 
note that the bony box in which the body of the tortoise or turtle is 
contained, is formed by no new elements or parts, but consists chiefly 
of the greatly modified backbone and of the ribs and scales of these 
animals. To what conclusion, then, does this same principle lead us 
respecting the nature of the baleen-plates in the mouth of the 
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the same time startling thought, is the reply of the comparative 
anatomist. : 

If we examine the structure of the human mouth, or that of ani- 
mals allied to man, we find that cavity to be lined by a delicate 
layer named epithelium. This epithelium consists really of a modi- 
fication of the upper layer of the skin, and we see this modification 
familiarly in the difference between the skin of the face and the 
layer which is infolded to form the covering of the lips and the lining 
membrane of the mouth. No tissue is more familiar to the student 
of physiology than epithelium, composed, as it is, of ¢pithelial cells 
or microscopic elements, which in one form or another are found in 
almost every important tissue of the body. The epithelium is a 
delicate tissue, as usually seen in man and vertebrate animals ; but in 
some instances it becomes hardened by the development of horny 
matter, and may then appear as a tissue of tolerably solid consistence. 
In the mouth of a cow or sheep, the epithelium of part of the upper 
jaw is found hardened and callous, and there forms a horny pad 
against which the front teeth of the lower jaw may bite in the act of 
mastication. It is exactly this epithelial layer, then, which becomes 
enormously developed in the whalebone whales to form the baleen- 
plates just described. That this is actually the case is ascertained 
by the development of the baleen-plates, as well as by their situation 
and relations to the gum and palate. And the recital becomes the 
more astonishing when we consider that from cells of microscopic size 
in other animals, structures of enormous extent may be developed in 
the whales. The baleen-plates possess a highly important office. They 
constitute a kind of huge strainer or sieve, the possession of which 
enables the whale to obtain its food in a convenient fashion. Whether 
or not Biblical scholars and commentators agree in regarding the 
“ great fish” which wrought calamity to the Prophet Jonah as a special 
creation, and as an entirely different animal from the whale of to-day, 
the plain fact remains that a whale has a gullet of relatively small 
size when compared with the bulk of the animal. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the faith of rational mankind is not pinned to literal interpreta- 
tion of the untoward incident chronicled in Jonah, and, whale or no 
whale, it is curious to learn that the largest of animals may in a 
manner be said to feed on some of the most diminutive of its fellows. 
In the far north, and in the surface-waters of the Arctic seas, myriads 
of minute organisms, closely allied to our whelks, and like molluscs, 
are found. Such are the “Sea-butterflies,” or Pteropoda of the 
naturalist : little delicate creatures which paddle their way through 
the yielding waters by aid of the wing-like appendages springing from 
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the sides of the head and neck. These organisms are drawn into the 
mouth of the Greenland whale in veritable shoals, and as the literal 
flood of waters streams out at the sides of the mouth, the “ sea- 
butterflies ” are strained off therefrom, the savoury morsels being 
retained by the fringed edges of the baleen-plates, and thereafter 
duly swallowed as food. 

An interesting speculation yet remains, however, regarding the 
origin and first development of these peculiar whalebone-structures. 
Advocates of the doctrine which assumes that animal forms and their 
belongings arise by gradual modifications of pre-existent animals, may 
be reasonably asked to explain the origin of the baleen-plates of the 
whales. Let us briefly hear what Mr. Darwin, as the spokesman of 
the party, has to say in reply to such an inquiry. Quoting a remark 
of an opponent regarding the whalebone, Mr. Darwin says, if the 
baleen “ ‘had once attained such a size and development as to be at 
all useful, then its preservation and augmentation within serviceable 
limits would be promoted by natural selection alone. But how to 
obtain the beginning of such useful development ?’ In answer,” con- 
tinues Mr. Darwin (in his own words), “it may be asked, why should 
not the early progenitors of the whales with baleen have possessed a 
mouth constructed something like the lamellated beak of a duck. 
Ducks, like whales, subsist by sifting the mud and water ; and the 
family (of ducks) has sometimes been called Crib/atores, or sifters.” 
Mr. Darwin’s reference to the duck’s bill is peculiarly happy. The 
edges of the beak in these birds are fringed with a beautiful series of 
horny plates named /ame//a, which serve as a straining apparatus 
as the birds grope for their food amidst the mud of ponds and 
rivers. These plates are richly supplied with nervous filaments, 
and, doubtless, also some as organs of touch. Mr. Darwin is 
careful to add that he hopes he may not “be misconstrued into 
saying that the progenitors of whales did actually possess mouths 
lamellated like the beak of a duck. I only wish to show,” he con- 
tinues, “that this is not incredible, and that the immense plates 
of baleen in the Greenland whale might have been developed from 
such lamellze by finely graduated steps, each of service to its 
possessor.” 

In these last words, which we have italicised, lies the strength 
of Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis. Nature will preserve and develope 
useful structures alone, and will leave the useless and unneeded 
to perish and decay. This, indeed, is the keynote of Natural 
Selection. Mr. Darwin next proceeds to examine in detail the 
plates and lamellz in the bill of a shoveller duck. He describes the 
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horny plates, 188 in number, which “arise from the palate, and are 
attached by flexible membrane to the sides of the mandible.” He 
further notes that these plates “in several respects resemble the plates 
of baleen in the mouth of a whale.” If the head of a shoveller duck 
were made as long as the head of a species of whale in which the 
baleen-plates are only nine inches long, the duck’s lamella would be 
six inches in length. The head of the shoveller is about one-eighteenth 
of the length of the head of such a whale, so that the difference in 
size between the duck’s lamellz and the imperfect baleen-plates of 
this whale is not markedly disproportionate after all. After the 
examination of the beaks of various species of swimming-birds, Mr. 
Darwin arrives at the conclusion that “ a member of the duck family 
with a beak constructed like that of the common goose, and adapted 
solely for grazing, or even a member with a beak having less well- 
developed lamelle, might be converted by small changes into a 
species like the Egyptian goose (which partly grazes and partly sifts 
mud)—this into one like the common duck,—and lastly, into one like 
the shoveller, provided with a beak almost exclusively adapted for 
sifting the water ; for this bird could hardly use any part of its beak, 
except the hooked tip for seizing or tearing solid food. The beak of 
a goose, as I may add,” says Mr. Darwin, “might also be converted 
by small changes into one provided with prominent recurved teeth, 
like those of the Merganser (a member of the same family), serving 
for the widely different purpose of securing live fish.” 

Mr. Darwin next endeavours to apply the moral of this interesting 
sketch of probable modification of the bills of ducks to the case of the 
whales. Ifthe stages of modification in these animals are hypothetically 
so clear, may not the case of the whalebone-bearing whales be sus- 
ceptible of like explanation? A certain whale (yferoddon) belonging 
to a small group known popularly as the “ beaked whales,” from the 
possession of a prominent beak or snout, has no true teeth, but bears 
rough, unequal knobs of horny nature in its palate. Here, therefore, 
is a beginning for the work of selection and development. Granted 
that these horny processes were useful to the animal in the prehension 
and tearing of food, then their subsequent development into more 
efficient organs is a warrantable inference if the order of living nature 
teaches us aright. From rudimentary knobs, a further stage of 
development would lead to an increase in which they may have 
attained the size of the lamelle of an Egyptian goose, which, as 
already remarked, are adapted both for sifting mud and for seizing 
food. A stage beyond, and we reach the shoveller’s condition, “in 
which the lamellz would be two-thirds of the length of the plates of 
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baleen,” in a species of whalebone whale (Balzenoptera) possessing a 
slight development of these organs. And from this point, the further 
gradations leading onwards to the enormous developments seen in the 
Greenland whale itself, are easily enough traced. Hypothetically, 
therefore, the path of development is clear enough. Even if it be 
remarked that the matter is entirely one of theory, not likely to be ever 
partly verified, far less proved at all, we may retort that any other 
explanation of the development of the organs of living beings, and 
of living beings themselves, must also be theoretical in its nature and 
as insusceptible of direct proof as are Mr. Darwin’s ideas. But the 
thoughtful mind must select a side, and clioose between probabilities ; 
and it is not too much to say that towards the side of the idea which 
advocates gradual modification and selection as the rule of life and 
nature, every unbiassed student of natural science will by sheer 
force of circumstances be led to turn. 

The whalebone whales have no teeth, although the sperm whale 
possesses teeth in the lower jaw ; but thereby—that is, as regards the 
teeth of whales at large—hangs a tale of some importance, and to 
which our attention may be briefly directed. Amongst the paradoxes 
of living nature, no circumstances present more curious features than 
those relating to the so-called “rudimentary organs” of animals and 
plants ; the subject of these organs, and the lessons they are well 
calculated to teach, having been recently treated at some length in 
these pages. Now, the whales furnish several notable examples of the 
anomalies which apparently beset the pathways of development in 
animals. The adult whalebone whale is toothless, as has just been 
remarked ; and this fact becomes more than usually interesting when 
taken in connection with another, namely, that the young whale before 
birth possesses teeth, which are shed or absorbed, and in consequence 
disappear before it is born. These teeth never “cut the gum,” and 
the upper jaw of the sperm whale presents us with a like phenomenon 
for consideration. Nor are the whales peculiar in this respect. The 
upper jaw of ruminant animals has no front teeth—as may be seen 
by looking at the mouth of a cow or sheep—yet the calf may possess 
rudimentary teeth in this situation, these teeth also disappearing before 
birth. Now, what meaning, it may be asked, are we to attach to 
such phases of development? Will any considerations regarding 
the necessity for preserving the “symmetry,” or “type,” of the 
animal form aid us here ; or will the old and over-strained argument 
from design enable us to comprehend why nature should provide a 
whale or a calf with teeth for which there is no conceivable use ? 
The only satisfying explanation which may be given of such anomalies 
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may be couched in Darwin’s own words. The embryonic teeth of 
the whales have a reference “to a former state of things.” They 
have been retained by the power of inheritance. They are. the 
ignoble remnants and descendants of teeth which once were powerful 
enough, and of organs with which the mighty tenants of the seas and 
oceans of the past may have waged war on their neighbours. 
Again, the laws and ideas of development stand out in bold relief as 
supplying the key to the enigma. Adopt the theory that “things are 
now just as they always were,” and what can we say of rudimentary 
teeth, save that Nature is a blunderer at best, and that she exhibits a 
lavish waste of power in supplying animals with useless structures ? 
But choose the hypothesis of development, and we may see in the 
embryo-teeth the representatives of teeth which in the ancestors of our 
whales served all the purposes of such organs. Admit that through 
disuse they have become abortive and useless; and we may then, 
with some degree of satisfaction, explain their true nature. To use 
Darwin’s simile, such rudiments are like letters in a word which have 
become obsolete in pronunciation, but which are retained in the 
spelling, and serve as a clue to the derivation of the word. 

In the course of these remarks allusion has been made to more 
than one species of whale, and it may therefore form a study of 
some interest if we endeavour shortly to gain an idea of the general 
relationship and degrees of affinity of the various members of this 
curious family-circle. The whale order includes several of the divi- 
sions to which the zoologist applies the name of “ families,” indicat- 
ing by this latter term a close affinity in form, structure, and habits 
between the members of each group. First in importance amongst 
these families comes that of the whalebone whales (Balenide). 
Here we find family characters in a head disproportionately large 
when compared with the body as a whole, whilst the muzzle is sloping, 
and of rounded conformation. Teeth are absent, as we have seen ; 
whalebone-plates fringe the palate ; and the “ blowhole” is ‘single, and 
exists on the top of the head. Such are the family characters in 
which the Greenland or Right Whale, and the still larger Rorqual 
participate along with the “Finner” whales and “ Humpbacked” 
whales. There is no back fin in the Greenland whale, but the 
Rorquals and their neighbours possess this appendage. It need 
hardly be said that, commercially, the former animal is of most 
importance; whilst the Rorquals are famed as the largest of the 
whales. Specimens of the Rorqual have been captured exceeding 
100 feet in length. One specimen, measuring 95 feet in length, 
weighed 245 tons. Next in importance to the Greenland Whale and 
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its relatives may be mentioned the family (Physeteride), of which 
the Sperm Whale is the representative form. Here, the head reaches 
literally enormous proportions, and may make up fully one-third of the 
body. A blunt, square muzzle; a lower jaw armed with teeth ; an 
absence of baleen-plates, and a front blowhole—such are the charac- 
ters of the sperm whale, which gives sperm oil to the merchant, and 
spermaceti and ambergris to the man of drugs. A whole host of 
“ small fry ” present themselves as near relations of the whales in the 
shape of the Dolphins, Porpoises, Grampus, “ Bottle-noses,” and 
other animals, including the famous Narwhal or sea-unicorn, posses- 
sing the longest tooth in the world in the shape of a spiral ivory 
pole of some eight or ten feet inlength. Here also the Beluga catodon, 
or “ white whale,” finds a zoological home, this latter form being the 
species of which more than one specimen has been recently exhibited 
in London. The Beluga, being a member of the dolphin family, is 
a “whale” by courtesy only. Like the other members of this group, 
its blowhole is single and crescentic in shape, and both jaws are well 
provided with teeth. But the Beluga, unlike the dolphins and 
porpoises, has no back fin, and its muzzle is blunt. This animal, 
however, is still certainly “ very like a whale” in its general shape 
and aspect. Its creamy white skin is certainly a peculiar feature ; 
but the broad, horizontal tail fin is well exemplified in this northern 
stranger, whilst the breathing habits of its group may also be studied 
superficially but satisfactorily on the specimen in question. The 
Beluga inhabits the North American coast, at the mouths of the 
rivers on the Labrador and Hadson’s Bay coasts, whilst it is known 
to penetrate even to the Arctic regions. These whales are plentiful 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence in spring and summer, and appear to 
migrate to the west coast of Greenland in October and November. 
The Esquimaux regard the Beluga as their special prize, and contrive, 
with the aptitude for design which the necessities of savage existence 
teach, to utilise well nigh every portion of its frame, even to the 
manufacture of a kind of animal-glass from its dried and transparent 
internal membranes. 

But little space remains in which to treat of certain near relations 
and somewhat interesting allies of the whales. Such are the Mana- 
tees, or ‘‘sea-cows,” and the Dugongs, collectively named Sérenia, in 
the category of zoologists. The origin of this latter name is attended 
with some degree of interest. It has been bestowed on these animals 
from their habit of assuming an upright or semi-erect posture in the 
water ; their appearance in this position, and especially when viewed 
from a distance by the imaginative nautical mind, having doubtless 
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laid a foundation, in fact, for the tales of “sirens” and “ mermaids ” 
anxious to lure sailors to destruction by their amatory numbers. 
Anyone who has watched the countenance of a seal from a short 
distance must have been struck with the close resemblance to the 
human face which the countenance of these animals presents. Such 
a likeness is seen‘even toa greater degree in the sea-cows, which 
also possess the habit of folding their “flippers,” or swimming 
paddles, across their chests, and, it is said, of holding the young to 
the breast in the act of nutrition by aid of the paddle-like fore 
limbs. If I mistake not, Captain Sowerby mentions, in an account 
of his voyages, that the surgeon of the ship on one occasion came 
to him in a state of excitement to announce that he had seen a man 
swimming in the water close at hand ; the supposed human being 
proving to be a manatee, which had been, doubtless, merely exercising 
a natural curiosity regarding the ship and its tenants. 

These animals are near relatives of the whales, but differ from 
them, not merely in habits, but in bodily structure and conformation. 
They live an estuarine existence, rarely venturing out to sea. The 
manatees occur in the shallow waters and at the mouths of the great 
rivers of the Atlantic coasts of America and Africa. The dugongs 
inhabit the shores of the Indian Ocean, and are common on certain 
parts of the Australian coasts. There are only two living genera— 
the manatees and dugongs—of these animals ; a third, the RAytina 
Steller’, having, like the famous Dodo, become extinct through its 
wholesale slaughter by man in 1768—just twenty-seven years after it 
was first discovered by the voyager Behring on a small island lying 
off the Kamtschatkan coast. The Rhytina was a great unwieldy 
animal of some twenty-seven feet in length, and about twenty feet in 
circumference. It fella ready prey to Behring and his crew, who 
were located on the island for several months, the work of extermi- 
nation being duly completed by subsequent voyagers who visited the 
island. ‘The manatees are no strangers to London, since in 1875 one 
of these animals was to be seen disporting itself in the seal tank in 
the gardens of the Zoological Society at Regent’s Park. This spe- 
cimen—a female of immature age—was brought from the Demerara 
coast, and was the first living specimen which had been brought to 
England, although attempts had been made in 1866 to procure these 
animals for the gardens at Regent’s Park, one specimen, indeed, 
dying just before reaching Southampton. A member of the Manatee 
group, obtained from Trinidad, was recently exhibited in London, 
and the public, interested in the curious in zoology were thus enabled 
to interview a living member of the siren group—whilst comparative 
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anatomists, in their turn, have been afforded a rich treat from the 
fate which awaits rare and common specimens having, as we write, 
overtaken the illustrious visitor in question. 

The manatees and dugongs possess bodies which, as regards their 
shape, may be described each as a great barrel “ long drawn out.” No 
hinder limbs are developed, this latter peculiarity distinguishing 
them from the seals, and relating them to the whales. The hide is 
very tough, sparsely covered with hair, and most nearly resembles 
that of the hippopotamus. The “ flippers,” or paddle-like limbs, are 
placed far forward on the body, and on the edge of the paddle 
rudimentary nails are developed ; whilst concealed beneath the skin 
of the paddle we find the complete skeleton of an arm or fore- 
limb. The tail is broad, horizontally flattened, like that of the 
whales, and forms an effective propeller. These animals are vege- 
table feeders, the Zoological Society’s specimen having exhibited a 
strong partiality for lettuce and vegetable-marrow. In a state of 
nature the sea-cows crop the marine vegetation which fringes their 
native shores. The remaining outward features of interest in these 
creatures may be summed up by saying that no back fins are 
developed ; that the eyes are very small and inconspicuous; and that 
although the anterior nostrils are never used as “ blowholes,” they 
can be closed at will like the nostrils of the seals—a faculty of 
needful kind in aquatic animals. To the technical anatomist. the 
sea-cows present strong points of resemblance to some of the hoofed 
quadrupeds. The anatomical examination of these animals has 
shown that their peculiarities are not limited to their outward 
appearance and habits. It is not generally known, for example, that 
the neck of the vast majority of mammals consists of seven vertebrze 
or segments of the spine. Man thus possesses this number in com- 
mon with the giraffe, the elongation of whose neck is produced not 
by introduction of new vertebrz, but by the great development of the 
normal number, seven. The manatees, however, present a very re- 
markable exception to this most general of rules, in that they possess 
only six vertebrz in their necks. The only other exceptions to the 
rule of seven as the normal number of neck-vertebrz in quadrupeds, 
are found in one species of sloth which has six vertebre like the 
manatee, and in another kind of sloth which possesses nine. Then, 
also, the manatees possess a heart of very curious conformation, its 
apex or tip being widely cleft or divided—a feature much more 
plainly marked in these animals than in the elephants and seals, 
whose hearts, anatomically speaking, are also divided. The ma- 
natees possess well-developed molars or grinding teeth, but have no 
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front teeth in the adult state. Like the whalebone whale, however, 
the young manatee has front teeth, these again disappearing before 
birth, and presenting us once more with examples of rudimentary 
organs which possess a reference “ to a former state of things.” 

What evidence is at hand respecting the remote ancestors of 
the whales and their neighbours? is a question which may form a 
fitting conclusion to these brief details of the family history of the 
group. The geological evidence shows us that the whales are com- 
paratively “recent” forms, speaking geologically, and dealing—not- 
withstanding the word “recent”—with very remote and immense 
periods of time. Amongst the oldest fossil whales we find one form 
in particular (Zeuglodon) which had teeth of larger kind than are 
possessed by any living whale, this creature being by some authori- 
ties regarded as linking the whales with the seals. The fossil remains 
of Zeuglodon and its neighbours first occur in Eocene rocks—that 
is, in the oldest formations of the Tertiary series, and in rocks of 
relatively “recent” nature. These remarkable creatures were as 
gigantic as their living representatives. One species is known to 
have attained a length of seventy feet. Their remains are of such 
frequent occurrence in the “ Jackson Beds” of the United States, 
that Professor Dana remarks, “the large vertebrae, some of them a 
foot and a half long and a foot in diameter, were formerly so abun- 
dant over the country in Alabama, that they were used for making 
walls, or were burned to rid the fields of them.” The teeth of this 
curious monster of the vasty Eocene deep were of two kinds, and 
included front teeth of conical shape, and grinders or molars ; the 
latter exhibiting a striking peculiarity in that they were formed each of 
two halves, or teeth united by their crowns, but separated at their roots. 
Zeuglodon appears to connect the whales and their neighbours with 
the seals and walruses, and thus in one sense may be said to consti- 
tute, if not a “missing link,” at least an intermediate form of 
anomalous kind, when viewed relatively to the existing cetaceans. 
According to the geological evidence at hand, we may assume that 
the modifications which have produced the existing whales and 
their neighbours are of comparatively recent date, and that their 
adaptation to an aquatic life is a thing but of yesterday, when com- 
pared with the duration of previous zeons in the history of our globe. 


ANDREW WILSON. 
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F Frenchmen had accuracy and completeness in proportion to 
their energy and insight, what books might we not derive from 
them! I have been glancing over the “ Histoire du Théatre Con- 
temporain” of M. Alphonse Royer, a book in favour of which much 
may be said. The portion devoted to the English stage contains 
blunders enough to throw discredit on the entire work. I thus read 
of the Newmarket and Opera-Comic as among London theatres ; am 
impressed that “Used Hup”—an orthography derived, I suppose, 
from oral communication rather than from print—is nothing else than 
“Homme Blasé” of Duvert and Lausanne ; find among the company 
at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, which is said to be composed of 
artistes de valeur, who, without being precisely Kembles and 
Macreadys, are “ ¢rés-convenables dans leurs divers emplois,” Miss 
Marie Witton, Miss Lydia Foot, Mr. Hare, and Mr. Koney. “ The 
Colleen Bawm,” and “Not so a Fool as He Looks,” are among 
English pieces of which M. Royer speaks, and Ritely in “ Every Man 
in his Humour,” and Sir Giles Averreach among the characters in 
the English drama. It is a little surprising, also, in reading of the 
actresses of this century to hear of a Miss Tates, who was often com- 
pared to Mrs. Siddons, and who was yet characterised by Dr. Johnson 
as a vulgar idiot. 


EW things are more remarkable than the readiness of charitable 
people to be gulled by those of whom they know nothing, 
accompanied, as it sometimes is, by something like callousness 
as to the sufferings of those with whom they are familiar. Circum- 
stances that have recently occurred in connection with the detection 
of a pair of swindlers show that the appearance of an advertisement 
in the “agony column” of a newspaper was sufficient to draw from 
benevolent individuals some very handsome contributions, on the 
strength of which the advertiser lived for a time in comfort. A wag, 
recently dead, who was at the time an officer in full pay, inserted, in 
pure joke, in one of the London daily papers an announcement to 
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the effect that “a gentleman was anxious to be supported by voluntary 
contributions.” Absurd as it may seem, he received several applica- 
tions, demanding what were his claims to support and the like. If he 
had chosen to profit by such means, and had invented a plausible 
tale, he would doubtless have obtained money. That charity—a 
desire to alleviate the heavy burden under which some have to suffer— 
prompts those who answer such advertisements, I do not doubt. I 
am inclined to believe, however, that curiosity is an equally important 
factor, and that a desire to be behind the scenes of a drama of real 
life operates, unconsciously perhaps, in stimulating such impulsive 
and reckless generosity. 


HAT large interest means small security is one of the most 
quoted maxims of the Great Duke, and it has lately received 
peculiar confirmation. A corn dealer at Alton had a cashbox con- 
taining a quantity of gold stolen from him four years ago, and now it 
has been sent back to him from the thief, with 15 per cent. per 
annum by way of compensation. Among the many agreeable con- 
siderations, however, which this fact suggests, there is the unpleasant 
one that this man’s villany prospered with him. Indeed in a letter 
“written in a superior hand and in well chosen terms,” he says that 
with the proceeds of the robbery he took passage to Australia, and 
“by a judicious use of the surplus and the exertion of honest 
industry ” has acquired a competency. What becomes then of the 
proverb about “ ill-gotten gains ” ? 


HILE we are busy at work inventing arms of precision, with 

a view of “ conciliating” those of our black or dusky 
neighbours who are insensible to the advantages of Imperial policy, 
we forget that these means of destruction are likely to make as short 
work of certain forms of game as of the subjects of King Cetewayo 
or Yakoob Khan. When that instinct of slaughter which by a 
convenient euphemism we call love of sport, and when the com- 
mercial greed of the hunter are backed up by the possession of such 
weapons as are now provided, we may expect to hear of terrible 
havoc among certain animals, and indeed of the total extinction of 
some. It should “ give us pause” when we hear that the demand 
for a close time for certain birds is beginning to be heard from our 
Australian Colonies. Just as the buffalo seems destined to disappear 
from the prairies, the emu appears likely to be destroyed in Australia. 
Wherever Englishmen go they carry with them that mania for the 
destruction of living beauty which, whether it is dignified as sport or 
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as science, is equally deplorable and inhuman. I am not sure that the 
man who, for the sake of putting the stuffed carcase into a museum, 
shoots every rare bird he can approach, is not on the whole a more 
objectionable being than his rival who shoots through mere wanton 
love of destruction. He is not seldom a species of Tartuffe of 
cruelty. It is a fact worth chronicling that in some German cities 
ladies who wear birds on their heads are flouted and derided by 
the populace, so strongly is public sentiment opposed to wanton 
destruction. 


YOUNG gentleman has been taken up in a ritualistic church 
for applauding the proceedings during week-day evening 
service, and his defence is perhaps the most curious that ever was 
made in a police court. He admits that he was under the influence 
of liquor, but protests he was also under the impression that he was 
witnessing the performance of some Japanese tumblers, who were 
exhibiting in the same town. The genuflexions of the priest, he 
took for acrobatic feats, and thought it only good nature to encourage 
‘him. The bench (who I suspect were not ritualistically disposed) 
went into fits over his evidence, and only fined him a small sum for 
being drunk. 


T is gratifying to see the success that has so far attended the 
establishment of village club-houses. In these will, I fancy, be 
found the best means at present available to counteract the attraction 
of the public-house. So long as those who aid in establishing these 
institutions do not expect the bucolic mind to display at once an 
extent of virtue and self-denial not elsewhere demanded, and are 
willing to make such haunts cheerful and attractive, and not—here’s 
the rub—too “ improving,” some good must necessarily be done. To 
the institution of clubs I am disposed to attribute in part the in- 
creasing sobriety of middle-class life, and I see no reason to doubt 
that the same result will follow in the case of men of lower social 
station. That congeries of beings, a club, developes a set of 
social laws wholly different from those which prevail in taverns. 
What is of the first importance is to produce among working men a 
feeling already existing among gentlemen, that the moral sense of the 
vast majority looks upon drunkenness as degradation, and. you will 
have made a great step in advance. Working men do not care much 
for your opinion as to their behaviour. ‘They are, however, thoroughly 
sensitive to the opinion of their own class. At any rate, the experi- 
ment is worth trying, and is in course of being tried. I urge, how- 
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ever, the necessity of keeping away from such places the doctrinaire ; 
of allowing the men to make their own laws and provide the amuse- 
ments they themselves think fitting, and of supplying a good deal of 
light and stimulating reading. The thing is to make men read at all 
before you begin to influence their choice of books. One class only, 
consisting of those who think a man ought always to be at home 
when he is not at work, oppose the establishment of clubs. I have a 
great respect for such convictions, but I cannot help believing that 
those who apply them too rigorously to the ordinary conduct of 
others are the strongest obstacles to improvement that have to be 
combated. 


T is curious that even Japan has its “ despotism tempered with 
epigrams ;” there is a Punch at Yokohama, which, however, 
has been suspended during the last twelve months for “ making 
tory” of the Government. The letter-press of Maru Maru Chimbun, 
which is the native name of this periodical, is a little difficult to 
decipher to one, like myself, who am only acquainted with the 
English tongue ; but the illustrations are pretty intelligible. A 
young lady ina shop symbolises the Imperial Household Department, 
and indicates by a proverb written beneath her, that it is better to stick 
to the shop, and not meddle with outside affairs; which the I. H. D. 
has apparently been doing. This idea might be adopted by our 
own Punch just now, with considerable fitness. 

The wrestlers, one fat and one a skeleton, typify currency and paper 
money, and the suggestion is made that the former is going to get 
the worst of it. Again, there is a picture of the ministry hauling 
in a fine fish from the reeds of foreign shores. They have all fishes’ 
heads, but with long moustachios, which are peculiar to official lips. 
The hooked fish is in the form of Yetisa, the god who brings wealth, 
which is also the term applied to foreigners. Altogether, without 
making one’s sides ache, Maru Maru Chimbun has evidently the 
most honourable intentions of doing so ; and it is not without signifi- 
cance that a periodical is tolerated at Yokohama, which would be 
forbidden at St. Petersburg, and even Berlin. 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 














